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FASTING AMONG CHURCHMEN- 


Sy Massey H. Suepierp, Jr. 


" Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


Theologians and canonists have generally distinguished four kinds 
of fasting in Christian practice. Spiritual fasting is a discipline de- 
manded of all Christians, though it is obviously of a kind not subject 
to regulation by Church law. It is the inward condition of life that 
abstains from sin and forbidden pleasures, and may or may not be ac- 
companied by outward exercises of fasting. As Clement of Alexandria 


put it (Stromata vi. 12): 


Fastings signify abstinence from all evils whatsoever, both in ac- 
‘tion and in word, and in thought itself. 


And in another fine passage on the spiritual significance of the Chris- 


tian custom of fasting on Wednesdays and Fridays, the weekdays of 
the Roman calendar in honor of Mercury and Venus respectively, he 


says (tbid., vii. 75-76): 


He understands too the hidden meanings of the fasting of these 
days ... and makes his life a fast both from love of money and 
love of pleasure, which are the springs of all the vices.... Ac- 
cordingly he fasts both from evil deeds according to the law and 
from wicked thoughts according to the perfection of the Gospel. 


A second type is moral fasting, again a kind of fast that is due to in- 
dividual conscience rather than to ecclesiastical ordinance. It may be 
designed for the promotion of temperance in all things, or more par- 
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ticularly as a means of penitence, of prevention against evil, or even 
as an expiation of sin committed. This type of fasting has been par- 
ticularly common in Christian monasticism. On the other hand, it 
may be practiced as a corporate discipline in the Church, in which case 
it is generally subject to regulation by ecclesiastical authority, and so 
partakes of the third type of fasting, that which is called ecclesiastical. 

The canons and rubrics of the Church of England and its sister Com- 
munions recognize only this third tvpe (ecclesiastical fasting), in setting 
aside as days of fasting and abstinence the forty days of Lent, the 
Ember and Rogation days, and all Fridays of the year, except those 
that fall between Christmas and Epiphany. The Anglican Communion 
has never defined in precise detail, as has the Roman Church, the ex- 
act manner and nature of fasting on these days; but it has certainly 
not intended thereby to depart from long-established custom in its in- 
terpretation of fasting as abstention from food, or certain kinds of 
food, particularly flesh meat. 

The Prayer Book makes a distinction between “Fasts”—1i.e., Ash 
Wednesday and Good Friday—and “Other Days of Fasting, on which 
the Church requires such a measure of abstinence as is more especially 
suited to extraordinary acts and exercises of devotion.” The distinc- 
tion thus made again follows customary procedures long known in the 
Western Church. A strict fast day, such as Ash Wednesday and Good 
Friday, is observed by the reduction of food to one, simple meal on the 
day, generally at the close of the day. The other days of fasting may 
allow the usual three meals, but with abstention from meat and such 
other reduction of food as may involve a real self-denial. 

The fourth type of fasting is known as natural fasting, sometimes 
called sacramental or eucharistic fasting. This practice of fasting has 
to do with preparatory acts for the reception of the Sacraments. The 
Prayer Book has always recognized this custom with reference to the 
normal preparation of adult candidates for Baptism. But it has never 
since the First Prayer Book of 1549, made any specific notice or de- 
mand of fasting for the reception of Holy Communion. The Roman 
Catholic Church since the Middle Ages has possessed canonical legis- 
lation requiring abstention from food and drink, for those celebrating 
Mass or receiving communion, from midnight on the day of the cele- 
bration until after the time of receiving the Sacrament. This require- 
ment first appears explicitly in the writings of Thomas Aquinas. But 
a recent Constitution of the Holy See, dated January 6, 1953, designed 
in part to meet the exigencies of the revival of afternoon and evening 
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celebrations of Mass, has abrogated all antecedent regulations. It de- 
mands only that all persons who receive Holy Communion must have 
-bstained from solid food and alcoholic beverages for at least three 
hours before the celebration, and from non-alcoholic beverages (water 
always excepted) for at least one hour. Of the patristic background 
in regard to the eucharistic fast, we shall say more after a few words 
about the larger question of fasting in general as it came into use 


we 


among Christians. 

In the Graeco-Roman world where Christianity had its rise, fasting 
was a common practice in the cults both of pagans and of Jews. Among 
pagans, the exercise of fasting was purely cultic, and was not con- 
nected in any way with the ethical virtue of temperance and self- 
control (exkrateia) fostered in many religio-philosophical circles. Fast- 
ing was practiced by pagans with two main purposes in view. It was 
designed to ward off the influence of evil demons, who were thought 
to inhere in food. Thus taboos concerning eating were particularly 
associated with cult and devotional practices aimed at acts of com- 
munion with deity or at appropriate preparation for ecstatic experience 
and magical power. It is doubtless this range of ideas that is associ- 
ated with St. Paul’s warning to the Corinthians to beware of “fellow- 
ship with demons” through participation in the sacrificial food that had 
been offered in pagan cults (I Cor. 10:20-21). And it is likely that 
the famous Apostolic decree of Acts 15:29 has the same notion in 
mind, in its restrictions laid upon Gentile converts regarding “meats 
offered to idols, blood, things strangled, and fornication.” The Jewish 
mind, that so abhorred everything connected with idolatry, believed 
that any food associated with pagan worship in any way was impreg- 
nated with demonic influence and therefore must be taboo. 

However, Jewish customs of fasting, in origin at least, were com- 
parable to those in use among pagans. It appears to have been origi- 
rally associated with death, doubtless as a means of warding off evil 
demons but later established as a customary sign of mourning (1e., 
I Sam. 31:13; II Sam. 1:12, etc.). By a transfer of meaning it came 
to be a mark of penitence or a reinforcement of earnest entreaty for 
placating the anger of God (cf. II Sam. 12:16; I Kings 21:27). The 
post-exilic legislation established several days of fasting during the 
vear, notably the Day of Atonement; and the mortifications of these 
days were always closely allied to remembrance of sin and the recall- 
ing of calamities suffered in the past as punishment for sin. On the 
other hand, in the traditions concerning Moses’ forty-day fast on Sinai 
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(Exod. 34:28; Deut. 9:9), and the fast of Daniel (Dan. 9:3, 10:2-12), 
we have to do with fasting as a preparation for the reception of a di- 
vine revelation. In the time of our Lord the Pharisees fasted twice 
weekly, on Mondays and Thursdays, as a meritorious work (cf. Luke 
18:12—the Pharisee’s prayer in the Parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican); and it is possible that the fasts of John the Baptist’s dis- 
ciples may have had something of the same purpose, though they may 
also have been associated with penitential acts preparatory to the 
coming Judgment. 

It was certainly an occasion of sharp criticism of our Lord and His 
disciples on the part of the Pharisees and of the Baptist’s adherents 
(Mark 2:18 ff.) that Jesus and His followers did not observe the fasts 
customary in pious circles of the Jews. But the position of Jesus on 
the matter was very clear. Fasting is done away with now that “the 
Bridegroom” is here and with His own. Fasting is not appropriate 
to the eschatological age that the Lord brings in His Person. ‘The com- 
“but the days will come, when the Bridegroom 


ment of Mark 2:20 
shall be taken away from them, and then shall they fast in those days” 
—has received various interpretations among scholars, whether it be 
a genuine saying of the Lord or a reference to the Paschal vigil and 
fast that may already have been established in the Church at Rome 
when Mark’s gospel was written. 

The Gospels never portray our Lord engaging in fasting, but this 
argument from silence cannot necessarily be used to maintain that He 
did not fast with His fellow Jews on the official days of fasting, sucl 
as the Day of Atonement. The only other discussion of fasting, in our 
Lord’s teaching, is the well-known passage of the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. 6:16-18), where it is treated in close association with almsgiv- 
ing and prayer. What is important to notice in this tradition of the 
Lord’s teaching is His insistence upon the secret, hidden practice of 
fasting, as also of almsgiving and prayers. In direct contradiction to 
Pharisaic practice, our Lord admonished His disciples to anoint the 
head and wash the face when fasting, so that no one would recognize 
from any outward appearances that they were fasting. All religious 
works are to be done to the honor of God alone, and must never be 
an occasion of complimentary attention to the worshipper. From this 
teaching, the implication may be fairly drawn that Jesus did not con- 
demn the religious practice of fasting, but He refused to treat it as a 
meritorious good work or to accept it as a matter of ecclesiastical regu- 
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jation. Its use depended solely upon the conscience of the individual = 
believer. 

The general lack of interest in fasting that characterizes the Gospels | 
is confirmed by other New Testament evidence. St. Paul was forced 
to endure “fastings” among the tribulations of his missionary ministry a 
(cf. Il Cor. 6:5; 11:27), and he may have joined with his fellow kins- — 
men the Jews, when it was convenient for him to do so, in their official 
fast-days (cf. Acts 27:9). But it is most unlikely that he ever imposed > 
any system or special times of fasting upon his Gentile converts. His— 


earnings against observance of days and months and seasons (Gal. 
4:10; Col. 2:16) would appear to exclude such regulated fasts; for he — 
strongly condemned in connection with such ordinances “the severity 


imposed on the body” (Col. 2:23). 

Apart from the possible reference in Mark 2:20, already noted, to a_ 
Paschal fast and vigil, the only other references in the New Testament | 
to fasting in the apostolic age are associated with ordination. At Anti- 
och the church fasted and prayed before the revelation of the Spirit 
that sent Barnabas and Paul out on their first missionary journey = 
(Acts 13:2-3); and on this same journey the apostles fasted and prayed 
before ordaining the elders whom they left in charge of their newly | 
founded mission churches. It is possible to interpret these notices in _ 
two ways: either they reflect a custom borrowed by the Church from 
Jewish ordinations; or, what appears more likely, since we are dealing © 
with predominantly Gentile congregations, they are extraordinary acts 
of devotion designed to prepare the church leaders for a special reve- | 
lation. They do not have the appearance of resting upon any legal | 
regulation; but it is likely that these passages have influenced the later 
practice of the Church in associating fasting with the Ember Days_ 


eppointed for ordinations. 

Christian writers of the post-apostolic age, and on into the second 
century, exhibit numerous references to fasting, albeit of varying eval-_ 
uations. It is notable that the First Epistle of Clement (ca. A.D. 95), 
a document strongly impregnated with the ethical ideals of the syna-_ 
gogue, cites with approval Old Testament examples of “prayer and_ 
fasting” (cf. 53:2; 55:6) but gives no specific injunctions on the sub-| 
ject to Christian readers. Polycarp, however, enjoined the Philippians 
(7:2) to “watchings unto prayer and persevering in fasting” as pre- 
ventive measures against yielding to temptation. And the so-called 
Second Epistle of Clement (16:4) has the admonition: OO 
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Almsgiving is good as a penitence for sin. Fasting is better than 
prayer, but almsgiving is better than both. For love covers a 
multitude of sins, while prayer from a good conscience delivers 
from death. Blessed is every one who is found full of these 
things. For almsgivine lightens sin. 


On the other hand, the Epistle of Barnabas (3;7) in its anti-Jewish 
bias attacks fasting, both on the grounds of prophetic protests against 
it in the Old Testament (notably Isaiah 58:4 ff.) and on the basis of 
a typology that sees it done away with by the sacrificial offering of 
Christ. 

The Didache, chapters 7-8, is the first document to give regulations 
about fasting. It is to be observed before Baptism, and Christians are 
to fast also on Wednesdays and Fridays, days other than those ob- 
served by the hypocrites, i.c., the Pharisees. Both of these practices 
were generally established in the Church by the end of the second 
century. Justin, Irenaeus, Tertullian and Hippolytus, as well as the 
Alexandrian Fathers, Clement and Origen, speak both of the Paschal 
fast prior to the vigil and baptisms of Easter Even, and of the twice- 
weekly fasts on the station-days of Wednesdays and Fridays. But 
Irenaeus testifies to the variation in the churches as to the length and 
character of the pre-Pascha fast (see Eusebius, H.E. v. 24. 12 ff.). The 
Shepherd of Hermas is also a witness to the weekly stational fasts; 
and in Hermas particularly, we witness the close association of fasting 
with preparation for special revelations to the prophet. The canons 
of the Council of Nicaea in 325 are the first testimony to a universal 
custom of a forty-day fast before Easter, that is, the season known 
as Lent. 

Many churches by the end of the second century had instituted the 
custom of celebrating the Eucharist on the station-days of Wednesday 
and Friday, if not daily, in addition to the obligatory Sunday celebra- 
tion. The faithful were urged to attend these mid-week celebrations; 
but there is no indication of any canonical obligation upon them to de 
so. What is germane to our purpose here is to note Tertullian’s strong 
condemnation (De orat. 18-19) of those zealous Christians who, be- 
cause of their fasting, refused to give the kiss of peace to the brethren, 
or even to communicate at the mid-week celebrations lest they break 
their fast. His notice makes very clear the following points: 1) fasting 
on the mid-week station days is not obligatory, as is the pre-Pascha 
fast, but a matter of personal choice; hence 2), for this reason, Chris- 
tians who are fasting on these days should follow the Lord’s injunctions 
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to keep their fasting concealed and in no way to break the fullness of 
Christian fellowship in the liturgy; and 3) the celebration on days of 
fasting was held in the morning, but did not break the fast, since 
Christians who were fasting on these days continued to observe their 
fast throughout the day whether or not they received the Holy Com- 
munion. In the light of this third point, plus the fact that Tertullian 
in no case relates of any fasting on Sundays, it seems clear that at 
this period the custom of fasting was a devotion separate and distinct 
from any necessary connection with participation in the Eucharist. 

It may be objected that his contemporary Hippolytus, in the 4pos- 
tolic Tradition (xxxii.1), made the following injunction: 


And let every one of the faithful be careful to partake of the Eu- 
charist before he eats any thing else. For if he partakes with 
faith, even though some deadly thing were given him, after this 
it cannot hurt him. 


The context of this passage reveals that Hippolytus is dealing with a 
custom which at that period obtained in the churches of Rome and 
North Africa, whereby the faithful took home from the Sunday cele- 
bration of the Fucharist some of the consecrated Bread, from which 
they communicated themselves each morning upon arising from bed. 
When this practice was established and how long it lasted we do not 
know; but it certainly did not survive the post-Nicene period. More- 
over it should be noted that Hippolytus recommends this daily “fast- 
ing’ communion not so much from devotion to the Sacrament, or 
from motives of piety, but merely as a talisman against evil. We are 
dealing here with the ancient Gentile conception of fasting as a means 
of warding off evil demonic forces. 

Those who defend the fast before communion on the basis of pa- 
tristic references are not always careful to check the contexts, or even 
the authenticity, of the passages they bring forward. Nor do they 
distinguish the customs obtaining in the ancient Church on fast-days 
from those in use on feast-days. No serious scholar today, whether 
Roman, Anglican, or otherwise, defends the position of late nineteenth 
century enthusiasts and apologists (such as Frederick Hall, H. P. 
Liddon, William Bright, and F. W. Puller) that the eucharistic fast 
goes back to apostolic times; and they are critical of much of the pa- 
tristic evidence brought forward from both the Ante- and Post-Nicene 
periods. The passages cited from Tertullian and Hippolytus can be 
explained as already noted. Citations from Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, 
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Chrysostom, and Ambrose can be shown to be either later forgeries, 
or, where genuine, references to the Lenten or pre-Paschal fasts, or 
to the virtues of abstinence in general. The one crucial passage left 
is the discussion of the subject by Augustine in his Letter to Januarius 
(ca. 400; Ep. 54). Before treating this document, it may be useful to 
note that the earliest canonical legislation on fasting communion comes 
from the North African Church of Augustine’s time; it is Canon 28 
of the Counci! of Hippo held in 393: 


The Sacrament of the altar is not to be celebrated by any persons 
except those who are fasting, except on the one anniversary day 
of the Lord’s Supper [Maundy Thursday]. 


This Canon, it will be observed, refers only to a discipline imposed 
upon clergy-celebrants, and in no way affects the laity. 

Januarius’ requests of Augustine had to do with the varying customs 
in difiering churches about fast-days, frequency of celebration of the 
Eucharist, and in particular, in places where there was an evening 
celebration on Maundy Thursday, whether “one is to remain fasting 
and offer it only after supper, or to fast and then sup after the offer- 
ing as we are used to doing.” Augustine’s reply begins with a princi- 
ple he learned from Ambrose, that one should conform to the customs 
of whatever church he may happen to be visiting. These varying 
customs have nothing to do with the faith; they are the result of tra- 
dition or of the later actions of church councils. He notes that at the 
Last Supper the disciples did not receive the Sacrament fasting; but 
this is no reason to condemn the universal Church for its custom of 
receiving fasting, since “it has pleased the Holy Spirit that, in honor 
of so great a Sacrament, no other food should enter the mouth of a 
Christian before the Lord’s Body.” In this matter, he said, the Lord 
laid down no rule, but left the matter in the hands of the apostles. 

With regard to the Maundy evening exception of an evening com- 
munion, Augustine offered several explanations of how it arose in the 
Church. “But I think,” he said, “that it came about more naturally, 
so that anyone who had been fasting might be able to assist at the 
offering of the Sacrifice after the meal which is taken at the ninth hour. 
But we do not for that reason oblige anyone to sup before that Ban- 
quet of the Lord, nor do we venture either to hinder anyone from 
doing it.” He adds a further note to this by remarking that he thought 
the two celebrations on that day were established for the convenience 
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of two groups of Christians: 1) those who fasted until the usual meal 
hour on fast-days, i.e. 3 p.m.—for these the morning celebration was 
sufficient; and 2) those who bathed on that day, (the usual time of 
the bath being at the meal-hour of 3 p.m.) and thus prolonged their 
fast—for these the evening celebration was a benefit. 

From Augustine’s remarks, several things are clear. He preferred 
reception of the communion fasting, whether taken in the morning or 
in the evening, but he did not condemn those whose practice was 
otherwise. Secondly, the meal in question was the principal meal of 
the day, the prandium—that is, the one meal usually taken on fast- 
days. 

Both the Greeks and the Romans partook of three meals a day. In 
carly morning, they had a very light breakfast (jentaculum), hardly 
more than a bit of bread and cheese. Travellers in the Mediterranean 
warld even today can testify to the difficulties of getting a breakfast 
of the proportions customary in more northern climes or in most 
American households. The midday meal, prandium, was also usually 
light, but varied according to taste. It was common to have some 
meat or vegetables or both, and wine was usually drunk at this meal. 
The evening meal or coena was often much more elaborate; but un- 
cdoubtedly many persons or families, in ancient times no less than to- 
day, ate more heavily in midday than in the evening, or vice versa. 
Christians followed these customs, except that on fast-days they par- 
took of only one meal, usually the prandium, but delayed it until at 
least 3 p.m. The more strenuously ascetic (like the Montanists) de- 
laved the meal until evening. 

Nothing is said by Augustine, or any of the other Fathers about 
breakfast. What they were concerned about was the reception of com- 
munion before the prandium, particularly since this was the first meal 
with wine. When the gospel was carried northward to the Germanic 
neoples, the problem became more complex, since the northern peoples 
often consumed alcoholic beverages early in the morning at the first 
meal of the day. Thus the developing instances of synodical regula- 
tion in northern Europe about fasting communion—that is, in those 
areas where the Germanic peoples settled, in Spain, Gaul, Germany, 
cte.—was designed to prevent clergy from celebrating Mass after they 
had not only eaten but had imbibed intoxicants. Such regulations did 
not have the laity in mind, primarily, for the simple reason that by 
the time this legislation begins to come to the fore, the laity had ceased 
‘9 receive communion very frequently, often no more than once a year 
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at Easter. Advocates of fasting communion, therefore, should remem- 
ber that the medieval canonical rules on the subject are related to two 
circumstances existing at the time: 1) the necessity of having the cele- 
brating clergy sober; and 2) the infrequency of communion by the 
laity. Neither of these conditions obtains today, except in so far as 
they are viewed as exceptional or inordinate. It is known that the 
Reformers tried every way to restore frequent communion among the 
laity. Had they felt that this laudable aim should be tied to an in- 
sistence upon the reception of the Sacrament fasting, it is strange, to 
say the least, that they made no reference to the discipline in the ru- 
brics of the Book of Common Prayer. 

In his survey of Anglican testimonia on the subject of fasting com- 
munion, Percy Dearmer (The Truth About Fasting) established quite 
clearly that only Jeremy Taylor can be placed definitely among the ad- 
vocates of the custom. Yet it can be shown that until the Oxford Move- 
ment of the nineteenth century, most Anglican parish churches, except 
those in the larger towns, held their communions in the late morning 
unless it were some great festival, when there would likely be an ad- 
ditional early celebration. Dr. J. Wickham Legg in his survey of 
English Church Life from the Restoration to the Tractarian Move- 
ment (pp. 50 ff.) corroborates Dr. Dearmer’s position—for the in- 
stances that he cites of early morning celebrations come almost en- 
tirely from the city churches. He also gives evidence that during that 
period, most Englishmen did not take much if any food or drink be- 
fore midday. Congregations attending divine service, whether Holy 
Communion or Common Prayers, were fasting for the most part, not 
from any principle but merely out of social custom. Dr. Pusey, as 
quoted by Dearmer was himself a witness to the change brought about 
by the Tractarian Movement. “Mid-day Communions,” he said, “used 
to be the rule among us. The early Communions of late years date 
from the revival of about 1833, except in towns on great Festivals. 
And it is a difficulty affecting thousands of Clergy throughout the 
country” (Spiritual Letters, p. 273). 

The whole subject of fasting among Anglicans today has been com- 
plicated by the confusion that has arisen in the past century between 
fasting on specified days, as ordered in the Prayer Book, and fasting as 
a preparatory discipline for receiving the Sacraments. With respect 
to the latter—fasting before the Sacraments—the following points may 
be useful in clarifying the issue: 

1. Fasting for adults before Baptism is required by the Prayer Book. 


— MASSEY H. SHEPHERD, JR. gl 


This fast is historically rooted in the ancient custom of administering 
Baptism only at Easter Even, at the end of the pre-Paschal fast of 
Lent. Since Baptism is a rite administered only once, the disciplines 
required for its reception should not necessarily be carried over and 
applied to a Sacrament received frequently, properly at least, once a 
week. 

2. Fasting before an early morning celebration of the Eucharist may 
be viewed as an act of honor to the Lord in the Sacrament. But in 
most instances it cannot be accepted as a strenuous form of self-denial, 
as fasting was understood in the ancient Church. For it does not pre- 
clude the communicant from enjoying three hearty meals during the 
day, with breakfast but slightly delayed from the hour when it is 
customarily eaten. Except for the sick or for small children, and per- 
haps some other persons of a peculiar physical constitution, a fast 
before an early morning celebration is hardly a difficult discipline; and 
it should not be claimed as such. 

3. Fasting before a late morning or an evening celebration is cer- 
tainly for most people today a form of self-denial. But such a disci- 
pline cannot be legitimately imposed upon people either as a rule of 
the Church or as a conformity to ancient and universal custom, at 
least on Sundays and other festival days. The discipline can only be 
left to the free choice and conscience of the individual communicant 
himself. We may not go so far as Dr. Dearmer in maintaining that 
the imposing of such a fast is an evil taboo and little better than 
Pharisaism. But we must agree with his broad principle that warns 
against confusing material and spiritual things and treating certain 
Lodily conditions as alone, for all Christian people, suitable for mental 
and spiritual well-being. He is right in his insistence that “reverence 
is a condition of the mind and not of the stomach, and that it is not 
the belly which receives the Sacrament” (p. 10). In rejecting material- 
istic views of the Real Presence of our Lord in the Sacrament, our 
Church has freed us from the superstitious notion that the Body of 
the Lord which is received in Holy Communion is “given, taken. and 
eaten” in any other way than “an heavenly and spiritual manner”; 
and thus so great a Gift of heavenly food cannot be thought of as 
mixed with natural foods that may be digesting in the human body. 

4. It is proper certainly to condemn any heavy imbibing of food 
and drink by Christian people immediately before participation in the 
Eucharist, even though it may not be such as to incur the sin of glut- 
tony or of drunkenness. One is not fully alert after a large meal for 
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two or three hours, until it has been fully digested. But a frugal 
repast, without alcoholic beverages, shortly before participation in the 
Sacrament in no way hinders the mental and spiritual attention of a 
communicant, and in some instances it may well contribute to a more 
lively attention. But these considerations apply not merely to the 
Sacraments, but to any devotional act, whether private or public. Nei- 
ther a preacher nor his listeners are at their best powers of mind and 
spirit immediately after a hearty meal. A teacher who must lecture 
immediately after lunch knows very well that not only he himself 
is less alive to the subject in hand, but his class shows evident signs 
of many pupils in a semi- if not completely somnolent condition. This 
consideration should therefore be a guide in the growing custom in the 
Church of evening celebrations of the Holy Communion. They should 
not be scheduled at such a time that it necessitates participation by 
the laity immediately following a large meal at the end of a working 
day. Such celebrations should be held either before the evening meal, 
or from at least two to three hours after it. And, needless to say, the 
cocktail hour is hardly a suitable form of preparation. 

With regard to the other aspect of fasting—that which is directed 
by the Prayer Book listing of days of fasting and abstinence—some 
comments scem also to be in order: 

1. A loyal churchman should observe these days in a spirit of faith- 
ful obedience to the directives of his Church. They are designed for 
his spiritual profit and growth in grace and should be used accord- 


ingly. But it should be said at once that the Church does not impose 
these rules of self-denial as ends in themselves. Whatever value they 
may have in the exercise of self-control and the mastering of the “lusts 
of the flesh” to be in subjection to the motions of the spirit, they should 
be always directed to some positive purpose. Traditionally, they are 
associated with prayer and almsgiving. The Christian fasts in order 
that he might have the more time to devote to prayer, to chatritable 
ministrations, or to other means of edification or profit not merely to 
himself but to the whole body of the faithful. What he saves eco- 
nomically by his self-denial should in any case be devoted to charita- 
ble, missionary, or other socially beneficial causes; he is not to pocket 
the savings for his own indulgence. Moreover, he is required by the 
teaching of the Lord to be cheerful in his fasting, and not to appear 
unto men to be enduring hardship. His fast is an offering unto the 


Lord and to the honor and glory of God alone. 
2. The Church has never defined precisely what it requires of those 
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fasting in the way of specific matter for self-denial. This is doubtless 

because the Prayer Book assumed the traditional methods; namely, 

abstention from all food before the late afternoon or evening on the 

two days Ash Wednesday and Good Friday, and a reduction of the 

diet, including abstention from flesh meat, on the other days of fast- 

ing. Many Christians today find these traditional means either un- 

profitable or unreasonable, simply because modern science has shown 

that meat is not essential to a fully normal and healthy diet, and be- 

cause tastes in food, both as to quantity and as to substance, vary so 

markedly among individuals. It has been often suggested that each 

Christian should determine for himself those particular foods or bev- 

erages of which the denial would be for him or for her a felt privation. 

Others again would insist that not merely food, but other objects or 

activities, might be accounted fitting subjects for “fasting.” There is ; 

no doubt much merit in these suggestions; and it would be certainly 

a proper Christian duty for anyone to deny himself on days of fasting 

any substance or activity that involves a real renunciation of the 

things that belong to the flesh, the world, and—obviously—the devil. , 
The difficulty with this position is that it breaks into the corporate 

nature of what the Church traditionally intends by fasting, and at- C 

tentuates the values of doing the same things together for a common 

end. The weaker brethren, too, may lose heart without the under- 

girding support of the stronger to help them in the hardy enterprise. 

And where each one goes his own way in self-denial, there is always 

a greater temptation to pride and boasting in one’s personal achieve- 

ments. Where all have run the same race, all receive the same prize. 
If the Church, through its supreme authority, does not define and 

impose a common method of fasting, there is at least a way of de- 

veloping a common end for which the discipline of fasting is under- 

taken. Let us suppose that each individual member of the Church, 

young and old, is left to decide what act of self-denial he or she will 

cultivate on the days of fasting and abstinence; or possibly, let the 

specific form of self-denial be decided in family groups, or even by a 

parish community as a whole. The Church could at least set a par- 

ticular object (for example, a missionary or charitable object) to which 

the savings made by self-denial might be directed. At certain stated 

times these offerings would be gathered from the whole people of God 

in a conscious, deliberate oblation Churchwide in scope, at which every 

member would be expected to share. In this way, the several indi- 

“fasting” would be caught up into a commo 
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cepted purpose; and every member of the Church would thereby be 
brought into a concern, not so much about his own ascetic effort, but 
rather about the goal of corporate endeavor. The reason we suggest a 
money-offering rather than some other form of common enterprise, 
such as prayer and study groups, is that a money-offering is more 
readily organized so as to involve every single member of the Church, 
and that, too, in a way that necessitates for each and every member a 
real privation of his own goods for the common good. 

We may well make our own the solemn words of the great Pope 
Leo, in a sermon preached at a special occasion of collection of alms 
for the poor. For it states the Christian view of all self-offering for 
the benefit of needy men: 


The feeding of the needy is the purchase money of the heavenly 
kingdom and the free dispenser of things temporal is made the 
heir of things eternal. But how has such small expenditure de- 
served to be valued so highly except because our works are weighed 
in the balance of love, and when a man loves what God loves, he 

is deservedy raised into His Kingdom, whose attribute of love has 
in part become his? (Sermo ix. 2). 
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REFLECTIONS ON 'THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


By Owen C. ‘Tuomas 
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rhere 
thought than in that between philosophy and theology, variously re- 
ferred to as the philosophy of religion, philosophical theology, theologi- 


is perhaps no more confusion in any area of contemporary 


cal philosophy, or, under the pressure of the Gifford Trust, natural 
theology. ‘The philosophy of religion has been described in innumer- 
able ways all the way from the anthropology of religion to something 
amounting to dogmatic theology. Any attempt at clarification under- 
goes the danger of adding to the confusion but also the faint but in- 
viting possibility of clearing awav some of the fog surrounding this 
subject. 

What is attempted here is a redefinition of the philosophy of re- 
ligion growing out of a redefinition of religion, with some consequent 
implications for the relation between philosophy and theology. 

Since the philosophy of religion presumably has something to do 
with philosophy and religion, it is necessary to state what is meant by 
these terms. Considerable confusion can be overcome and clarifica- 
tion gained if in our definition of religion we follow a suggestion made 
by Dewey and Tillich, among others, which is rapidly becoming a 
commonplace in the discussion of the philosophy of religion today.’ 
This suggestion follows from the dual fact that no non-human species 
exhibits religious behavior and that all human cultures show some be- 
havior that can be called religious. Thus religion seems to be uniquely 
human and to derive from that which distinguishes man from the other 
animals, namely, his self-awareness or capacity for self-trancendence. 
Because of this self-awareness man can ask certain fundamental ex- 
istential questions about the ultimate meaning of human life and des- 
tiny. ‘These questions have been referred to as “the ultimate questions, 
questions of the interpretation of the meaning of human existence.” 


‘Here I am deeply indebted to J. A. Hutchinson and J. A. Martin, Jr., Ways of 
Faith (New York: 1953), chap. 1; and J. A. Hutchinson, Faith, Reason, and Existence 
(New York: 1956), pp. 24 4. 

*E. Brunner, Revelation and Reason (Philadelphia: 1946), p. 379. 
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The answers which an individual or a group gives to these questions 
constitute the religion of that individual or group. 

This can also be approached in a slightly different way by noticing 
that a human personality, looked at from one point of view, is made up 
of a cluster of interests, values, and concerns. Human life necessarily 
involves decisions to forego certain concerns in favor of others. Thus, 
in the nature of the case there will be an ultimate concern for each 
person, namely, that value, interest, or concern which has top priority 
in the hierarchy or structure of concerns, that concern which always 
wins out when it comes into conflict with any concern, that concern to 
which all others are sacrificed in a crisis. Then, following Tillich, re- 
ligion can be defined as an attitude of loyalty or allegiance to such an 
ultimate concern. This ultimate concern tends to pervade all of a per- 
son’s life, to order and organize all the relative concerns, interests, and 
values into some kind of hierarchy. It tends thus to give meaning to 
all areas of life and experience and in this way to supply answers to 
the fundamental, existential or religious questions mentioned above. 
In so far as it is adequate and comprehensive an ultimate concern 
will tend to develop the elements of belief, cult, code of conduct, and 
social organization which are usually associated with the phenomena 
traditionally called religions. 

Such a redefinition of religion is formal; it does not specify the ob- 
ject of ultimate concern and thus has the advantage of not limiting re- 
ligion to allegiance to a personal creator god, for example. Almost every 
object of human experience has at one time or other been the object of 
ultimate concern and thus the subject of religion, and this redefinition 
can cover all such religions. 

Another implication of this redefinition is that religion is a universal 
phenomenon. It is ultimately impossible to avoid religion of some sort. 
Religion is an inevitable part of human life. Furthermore, since an 
ultimate concern involves an intellectual perspective, a religion can be 
studied, interpreted, criticized, and judged only from the point of view 
of some other religion. 

Before going on to define philosophy, it may be helpful at this point 
to define theology. ‘Theology is the systematic or orderly explanation 

*Cf. J. A. Hutchison and J. A. Martin, Jr.. op cit., p. 12; W. M. Horton, Christian 
Theology: An Ecumenical Approach (New York: 1955), pp. 10-17: H. R. Niebuhr, 
The Meaning of Revelation (New York: 1946). p. 37: EE. LaB. Cherbonnier, Hardness 
of Heart (New York: 1955), chap. iv: R. Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man 


(New York: 1946). I, p. 203: J. Dewey, 4 Common Faith (New Haven: 1934), pp. 9f; 
EK. Brunner, Christianity and Civilization (New York: 1948-49), I, p. 11. 
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of what is believed in any particular religion or ultimate concern. Thus 
the redefinition of religion involves an expansion of the reference of 
theology to all ultimate concerns and not simply to those ultimate con- 
cerns that have been traditionally called religions. Because a religion 
or ultimate concern tends to organize and give meaning to all areas of 
life and experience, theology will tend to become the systematization 
of the interpretation of all areas of life and experience from the point 
of view of the ultimate concern. Thus theology will tend to become 
a world-view or Weltanschauung based on the interpretation of the 
ultimate concern in question. 

A philosophically neutral definition of philosophy is impossible; 
every definition of philosphy implies a system of philosophy. With 
this caveat philosophy can be defined as that intellectual enterprise 
which aims at a coherent and comprehensive interpretation of reality. 
Philosophy is critical and constructive thinking. It is critical in that 
it aims at the utmost possible clarity, precision, and rigor in the defini- 
tion and use of terms and at the avoidance of contradiction, incon- 
sistency, incoherence, and ambiguity in all of its statements. It is 
constructive in that it aims to interpret, to organize and relate all 
areas of experience, including the conclusions of the various sciences, 
into some kind of comprehensive and coherent whole. The goal of 
philosophy is a world-view which makes sense of life and experience. 
These two functions of philosophy, the critical and the constructive, 
are mutually interdependent, and in particular all critical judgments 
or statements presuppose or are dependent on constructive statements 
as to the nature of reality which are either explicit or implicit. 

An important fact about philosophy in its constructive aspect or 
function is that all philosophical systems are based on a key-feature, 
fundamental category, or organizing principle taken from some par- 
ticular area of experience. Every philosophical world-view is based on 
the affirmation of some element in the totality of experience as of su- 
preme significance for the interpretation of the whole. This key-cate- 
cory has been described as a “judgment of importance and signifi- 
cance,” a “key-feature,” a “faith-principle,” a “key-idea or category,” 
an “organizing principle,” and a “key to reality." Areas of experience 


‘Cf. D. M. Emmet, The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking (London: 1953), pp. 
194-200: L. Hodgson. The Doctrine of the Trinity (New York: 1944). p. 21: A. 
Richardson, Christian Apolozetics (New York: 1947), pp. 35 f.. 43 ff.; J. H. Randall 
Ir. and J. Buchler, Philosophy: An Introduction (New York: 1942). pp. 14 f.; G. F. 


Thomas, “The Method and Structure of Tillich’s Theology,” The Theology of Paul 


Tillich, ed., C. W. Kegley and R. W. Bretall (New York: 1952). p. 101. 
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which have been used as organizing principles in philosophical systems 
are mathematics, mechanism or the physical order, organism or bio- 
logical process, moral expcrience, economic forces, mind or spirit, and 
nature. 

Furthermore, since any philosophical system attempts to interpret 
and organize all experience, it must, if it is going to be complete and 
comprehensive, attempt to interpret man’s experience of self-aware- 
ness and the existential or religious questions which arise from this. 


What then is the relation between philosophy and religion, so de- 
fined? Since a philosopher is a human being, he must have a religion, 
an ultimate concern to which he gives his allegiance. If his philosophy 
is serious existential thinking and not simply intellectual playing, then 
it would scem that his ultimate concern would tend to become the key- 


category or organizing principle of his philosophy. This means that 
| that value, interest, or concern to which he gives top priority in the 
decisions of his life would tend to become the principle by which he 
is best able to interpret and organize all areas of experience. Or the 


reverse might be the case. “That principle or area of experience by 
which a philosopher is best enabled to make a comprehensive and co- 
herent interpretation of experience would tend to become his ultimate 


concern, the object of his religious allegiance. This suggestion is sub- 
ject to historical verification and would be a fruitful approach to the 
study of the history of philosophy.’ 

A problem arises as to the meaning and significance of a case in 
which this tendency does not appear, a case in which there is a clear- 
cut distinction between the ultimate concern and the key-category of 
the philosopher. The case of a naturalistic humanism comes to mind 
in which the ultimate concern of the philosopher is certain human val- 
ues whereas his key-category is nature. It would seem in this case, 
and perhaps in other similar cases, that the ultimate concern is not 
justified by the key-category and vice versa. This would seem to indi- 
cate an incoherence or split in the world-view in question. 

One way to state this suggestion Is to say that all philosophies have 
religious foundations and all religions have philosophical implications.” 
Another way is to say that every philosophy has an existential basis 

°Cf. P. Tillich, Systematic Theology, I (Chicago: 1951), pp. 39 f. Such a study has 
been begun by R. Kroner in his Speculation in Pre-Christian Philosophy (Philadelphia: 
1956) which is the first of a series of three volumes under the general title Specula- 
tion and Revelation in the History of Philosophy. ‘This suggestion receives general 
verification in his first volume. 

*J. A. Hutchison, op cit., p. 28. 
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in the ultimate concern of the philosopher which gives the impulse to 
his philosophy, that every philosopher is a hidden theologian.’ If this 
is true, then religion as redefined becomes crucially important for phi- 
losophy. Now the philosophy of religion can be defined as the in- 
vestigation and interpretation of ultimate concerns and the world-views 
based on them, and it becomes one of the central tasks of philosophy. 
If the constructive task of the philosopher is to develop a comprehen- 
sive and coherent world-view on the basis of an ultimate concern, then 
a critical and comparative study of ultimate concerns will be an essen- 
tial and fundamental step in his task. If an ultimate concern is the 
necessary foundation and impulse for the development of a world-view, 
then the main business of philosophy will be the interpretation of the 
phenomenon of ultimate concerns and the world-views based on them 
or the philosophy of religion. Thus, Dilthey believed the philosopher’s 
real task to be such a “philosophy of philosophy,” a comparative and 
critical Weltanschauungsichre. 


Furthermore, when a philosopher develops a comprehensive world- 
view, a coherent synthesis which deals with all the existential questions 
and which is adequate enough to gain any degree of acceptance, it will 
naturally develop a cult community similar to the philosophical schools 
of Greek and Hellenistic philosophy and to the positivistic “religion 
of humanity” of Comte.’ In other words it will tend to function as 
a religion for those who affirm it. 

Within the philosophy of religion thus defined there will be a nar- 
rower study, namely, the investigation and interpretation of those phe- 
nomena which have traditionally been called religions, those ultimate 
concerns which have developed systems of belief, codes of conduct, 
forms of worship, and forms of social organization. In this study, as 
in the wider redefinition suggested above, there will be no one body of 
knowledge known as the philosophy of religion, but there will be a 
naturalistic philosophy of religion, an idealistic philosophy of religion, 
a Christian philosophy of religion, a Buddhist philosophy of religion, 
etc., and probably a number of varieties within each of these cate- 
gories. This follows from the fact that there is no one world-view or 


"Cf. P. Tillich, Systematic Theology, I, pp. 24 f.; The Protestant Era (Chicago: 
1948), pp. 89 f. 

SH. A. Hodges, Wilhelm Dilthey: An Introduction (London: 1944), p. 99. 

*See also the inclusion of a chapter by R. W. Sellars entitled “Naturalistic Hu- 
manism” in the symposium Religion in the Twentieth Century, ed. V. Ferm (New 
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body of knowledge known as philosophy and that the philosophy of 
religion is one department of the enterprise of philosophy. 

It is sometimes suggested that philosophers who affirm or partici- 
pate in one of the phenomena traditionally called religions face a pecu- 
liar problem in their work as philosophers, namely, the critical scrutiny 
of their own religion. It is felt that it is impossible to combine that 
attitude of critical inquiry required by the philosophical discipline with 
the attitude of submission and worship required for participation in a 
religion. But our foregoing analysis puts this problem in a different 
light. Since every philosopher has a religion or ultimate concern which, 
as has been suggested, tends to become the organizing principle of his 
philosophy, then in the critical examination and radical scrutiny of 
this fundamental category he will confront the same problem as the 
philosopher who participates in one of the phenomena traditionally 
called religions. He will have to subject those fundamental beliefs to 
which he is committed to the kind of critical inquiry which would seem 
to be difficult to combine with the attitude of commitment. 

It may be objected that an empirical or pragmatic approach to the 
serious questions of human existence could and should be carried on 
with as littke commitment as possible or no commitment at all, since 
commitment is detrimental to clear thinking. ‘Then, however, it may 
be presumed that one should be committed to non-committal inquiry. 


I have seen a man get red in the face, roar and pound the table in 
defense of his belief that dispassionate, scientific objectivity is 
the only way of getting at the truth—without being conscious in 
the least of the discrepancy between his actions and his thesis.” 


It may also be objected that philosophers have not always found it 
difficult to subject to radical scrutiny the basic presuppositions and 
key-categories of their philosophical systems. But the reason for this 
is probably that academic philosophy has often failed to deal with the 
existential questions and thus has not been complete or offered a com- 
prehensive world-view. In such a case the philosopher’s answers to 
the existential questions are given by implication in his life, in his de- 
cisions and actions, and they probably have suffered by not being re- 
flected upon and related to the rest of his world-view. 

The only solution to this problem which thus seems to confront all 
philosophers is the “deliberate alternation of interest” suggested by 


“DPD. E. Roberts, Psychotherapy and a Christian View o* Man (New York: 1952}. 
61 n. 
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William Temple.” It is clear that when a philosopher analyzes his 
own ultimate concern or key-category, he cannot be completely un- 
biased and detached. It is impossible to be completely impartial or 
neutral in any study which is concerned with existential questions. But 
the philosopher is called to be as objective as possible in the sense of 
looking at all the relevant facts, not twisting any of the data, and not 
being afraid to follow wherever the investigation may lead. 

A philosopher’s analysis, interpretation, and organization of his own 
ultimate concern or key-category can be called his theology in the sense 
suggested above. His investigation and interpretation of other religions 
or ultimate concerns is his philosophy of religion. A special problem 
arises here as to whether the philosopher includes his own ultimate 
concern under the general category of religion. If he does,” then his 
philosophy of religion is the investigation and interpretation of re- 
ligion, including his own in so far as it falls within the general class of 
religion but not in so far as it is normative for him. (This would be 
his theology.) But he may also choose to exclude his own religion 
from the investigation,” and then his philosophy of religion is his in- 
terpretation of religions other than his own. This latter possibility is 
usually based on a distinction between the,empirical religion and its 
transcendent norm. 

An important result of this redefinition of religion and philosophy is 
that theology and philosophy come to be understood as parallel en- 
terprises.* Both theology and philosophy are attempts to organize and 
interpret all areas of human experience on the basis of some key-cate- 
gory or ultimate concern. It may be objected that the essence of phi- 
losophy is a continuous search for an adequate key-category, whereas : 
theology has decided on its key-category from the beginning. ‘Thus, 
IX. A. Burtt, for example, states, 


The theologian is essentially a teacher, presenting to others a de- 
tailed and logically persuasive defense of his major convictions 
after he has reached them; while the philosopher of religion, as 
such, is essentially an inquirer, ready to share with other inquirers 


"Nature, Man, and God (London: 1951). pp. 496 f. 

"Cf., H. H. Farmer. Revelation and Religion (London: 1954), pp. 30-41. 

*Cf.. eg., E. Brunner, Revelation and Reason, pp. 258, 272. 

_ “Cf. P. Tillich, The Protestant Era, pp. 88 f.: E. Brunner, The Philosophy of Re- 
ligion from the Standpoint of Protestant Theology (London: 1937), p. 14; D. M. 
Emmett. The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking, pp. 150 f.; W. M. Urban, Humanity 
and Deity (London: 1951), p. 32: R. G. Collingwood, Religion and Philosophy 
(London: 1916), pp. 16 ff. 
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the process of exploration by which he fumbles his way toward 
such convictions as he may ultimately reach. Of course, when he 
reaches them he may become an instructor too, and proffer a 
theology.” 


There may be periods in the lives of individual philosophers during 
which they are actually searching for a key-category, but almost all 
philosophical writing, with a few important exceptions, such as some 
of the Platonic dialogues, has been the interpretation of experience by 
means of a key-category which has been accepted and which receives 
added support by the adequacy of the interpretations which are based 
on it. Furthermore, the search for a key-category is not carried on by 
someone who has no key-category or world-view, because, as has been 
suggested above, it is impossible to live without some kind of ultimate 
; concern and world-view no matter how inchoate or unconscious. 


[Dilthey] has seen the psychological necessity of a Weltan- 
schauung to give unity and direction to a life, and it is obvious that 
a Weltanschauung can only do this if it is not merely toyed with, 
but definitely held. And that means that its rivals must be defi- 
nitely not held, i.e., must be rejected. It is possible to play with 
rival points of view, manipulating them like a juggler, so long only 
as we have not to live and act in earnest, but in times of stress and 
danger or in moments of responsibility this is not possible. In 
such times, if not alzvays, we see that points of view, Weltan- 
schauungen, are not merely to be studied and enjoyed, but to be 
held and acted on, and for that purpose we want not many points 
of view, but one. If philosophy. or rather life itself, confronts us 
with many rival views of things, then we must take one and re- 
ject the rest.... It 1s always possible ... to synthesize ideas, or 
to hold diverse points of view together, so long as we are stand- 
ing aloof, as spectators, and studying them. When it comes to 
holding them and acting on them, the oppositions reassert them- 
selves, and we find that we cannot take sides with one without 
taking sides against another. To live is to act, and to act is to 
choose, and to choose is also to reject.” 


It needs only to be added that even a detached life of toying with 
various Weltanschauungen implies a Weltanschauung itself. The search 
for and choice of a key-category which will be the basis of a world- 
view is not a change from no world-view to a world view but the ex- 
change of one world-view for another. 


®Types of Religious Philosophy (New York: 1939). p. 9. 
105. 
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It may also be objected that theology is simply the systematic articu- 
ation of the key-category and fundamental doctrines of some particular 
world-view and is not as comprehensive as philosophy should be. It is 
true that Christian theology, for example, has more often than not been 
nterpreted in this rather narrow and restricted manner.” It has tra- 
litionally been understood to be a systematic interpretation of the 
loctrines of revelation, God, man, Christ, trinity, church, sacraments, 
ministry, and eschatology, and perhaps with additional sections on 
sthics and apologetics. Often the section on ethics has dealt with the 
interpretation of general moral experience and problems of politics and 
‘conomics, and the section on apologetics has dealt with the interpre- 
tation of non-Christian religions, philosophy, and science, but rarely 
has Christian theology addressed itself to the investigation, analysis 
ind interpretation of such areas of human experience as aesthetics, 
yhy to indicate its difference from the traditional conception of the 
vast generation Christian theology has become aware of its larger task 
f attempting to interpret and organize all areas of experience.” This 
arger task has been referred to quite properly as Christian philoso- 
logy are all of a piece, Christian theology is the elaboration of the 
cope of Christian theology. 


The Faith must seek to understand itself, but it is equally, if sub- 
sequently, true that it must then go on to understand everything 
else by interpreting reality in terms of its own vision and from 
its own standpoint.” 


\s so understood, however, Christian philosophy and Christian the- 
logic, language, and culture as a whole. Increasingly, however, in the 
central categories of the Christian world-view, and Christian philoso- 
phy is the interpretation of all other areas of experience on the basis 
of Christian theology. 

“Cf, A. S. Nash, The University and the Modern World (New York: 1943), pp. 
287 ff. 

SCf.. e.g. P. Tillich, The Religious Situation (New York: 1932), and The Protcs- 
tant Era: E. Brunner, Christianity and Civilization, 2 vols. (New York: 1948-49), and 
The Philosophy of Religion from the Standpoint of Protestant Theology (London: 
1937). pp. 15 ff: R. Kroner. Culture and Faith (Chicago: 1951); W. Temple, Mens 
Creatrix (London: 1917), Christ and Truth (New York: 1924), and Nature, Man, 
and God; H. H. Farmer, op. cit., p. 20. 

“YJ. V. L. Casserley, The Christian in Philosophy (London: 1949), p. 252; Cf. A. 
Richardson, op. cit., pp. 38 f.: E. Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy (New 
York: 1940), chaps. 1, i; G. F. Thomas (ed.). The Vitality of the Christian Tra- 
dition (New York: 1944), pp. 251 ff.: E. Brunner, Revelation and Reason, chap. xxv; 
A. S. Nash, op. cit., chap. vii; L. Hodgson. Towards a Christian Philosophy (London: 
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In summary, what we find in the philosophical-theological enterprise 
is a variety of world-views of varying completeness. Some of these 
world-views have traditionally been called religious, some have tradi- 
tionally been called philosophical, and some have not been clearly 
formulated. Some of these world-views are near to others, some over- 
lap, and some are in more or less complete contradiction to others. 
Each is based on an ultimate concern, key-category, or organizing prin- 
ciple by which the various areas of experience are interpreted. It is 
possible for a person to exchange one world-view for another, but it 
is impossible to avoid commitment to some world-view, although this 
commitment may be only by implication. There is no neutral intel- 
lectual position in which suspension of judgment and total lack of com- 
mitment is possible and from which all world-views may be viewed 
impartially and objectively. Furthermore, the conflict between a phi- 
losophy and a theology is a conflict between different world-views and 
is parallel to that between different philosophies or different theologies. 

A person’s examination of his key-category of ultimate concern may 
be called his central philosophy or theology. His interpretation of the 
various realms of experience on the basis of his key-category may be 
called his philosophy. Flis investigation of other world-views and the 
ultimate concerns on which they are based will be the part of his phi- 
losophy called his philosophy of religion. Within this there will be a 
narrower study, the interpretation of the cultural phenomena tradi- 
tionally known as religions. ‘These relationships might be diagrammed 
as follows: 


Traditional Suggested 
Terminology Terminology 
Philosophy Theology Philosophy Theology 
Systematic 
Interpretation Central 
of Key-Category Theology Philosophy — or Theology 
or Ultimate Theology 


Concern 


Interpretation 
of All Other 
Areas of Philosophy Philosophy Philosophy 

I’xperience 
on Basis of 
Key-Category 


The objections to the parallel character of philosophy and theology 
have been most forcefully stated by Paul Tillich.” ‘Tillich states that 
philosophy and theology diverge in their cognitive attitude, in the 


"Systematic Theology, 1, pp. 22 ff.; The Protestant Era, pp. 88 ff. 
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lifference of their sources, and in the difference of their content. But 
he also grants the convergences which have been noted above. There 
seem to be contradictions in his view of this problem, and these have 
been ably pointed out by G. F. Thomas, D. E. Roberts, J. H. Randall, 
Jr, and D. M. Emmett.” And in response to these criticisms Tillich 
has granted “a basic identity of theology and philosophy” and stated 
that “the eschatological unity of theology and philosophy must also 
have a present actuality, however fragmentary. In any case the di- 
vergences between philosophy and theology indicated by Tillich seem 
to point to differences in world-view or ultimate concern rather than 
to differences between these two disciplines. 

One objection which is often made to the parallelism of philosophy 
and theology is that there is a group of problems which are purely 
philosophical, with which theology is not at all concerned, and to which 
theology is as a matter of fact irrelevant. Thus it is concluded that 
philosophy and theology cannot be parallel because they deal in large 
part with distinct and different problems. Examples that have been 
offered of such problems are certain questions in logic and epistemology, 
the problem of internal and external relations, the mind-body problem, 
the issue between nominalism and realism, etc. However, if it is 
agreed that all logical statements imply or presuppose ontological or 
metaphysical statements and that theology represents at least a po- 
tential world-view, then it would seem that the elaboration of the 
theological world-view would at the very least severely limit or nar- 
row down the possibilities of an answer to any philosophical problem. 
That an analysis from the point of view of Christian theology can 
illuminate many of the classical philosophical problems has been in- 
dicated by J. V. L. Casserley’s The Christian in Philosophy and by 
the Systematic Theology of Paul Tillich. Casserley demonstrates that 
the perspective of Christian theology can shed considerable light on the 
problems of the singular, language, and history. ‘Tillich demonstrates 
the same in regard to many of the traditional problems of ontology. 

Another objection to the parallelism of philosophy and _ theology 
takes the form of the denial of the possibility of a Christian philoso- 
phy.* This argument suggests that there could be no such thing as a 
Christian philosophy which would give the Christian answer to all the 
20. W. Kegley and R. W. Bretall. ed.. op. cit., pp. 100 ff., 113 f., 140. 200 ff. 

“[bid., p. 336. 

eg. J. E. Smith, “The Task of the 
Scholar, XXXIX (June, 1956), pp. 9¢ ff. 
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classical philosophical problems. As has been suggested above, it 
would seem that the perspective of Christian theology would at least 
narrow down the possibilities and at best illuminate many of the 
perennial philosophical problems in a way not possible from other 
perspectives. Furthermore, it must be said that the Christian the- 
ologian cannot state the Christian interpretation of the atonement or 
eschatology, since there is room even here for difference of interpreta- 
tion. ‘This is certainly the case in philosophy. It would be an im- 
possible requirement, for example, for a naturalistic philosophy if it 


. had to supply the naturalistic solution of all the perennial problems of 
philosophy before it could be conceded to be in fact a naturalistic phi- 
, losophy or philosophy of naturalism. In both cases, as has Feen sug- 


gested above, what is essential to a philosophy is that the fundamental 
principles or categories in each case be applied to the interpretation of 
all areas of experience and not necessarily that each philosophical sys- 
tem be required to give the definitive answer from its particular per- 
spective. And in all such philosophical work there will be considerable 
overlapping and borrowing from past attempts at interpretation by 


various perspectives. 

It is often further urged in this connection that Christian theclogy 
and philosophy, for example, cannot formulate its central categories 
and doctrines without the use of concepts which have been produced 
and refined by the philosophical tradition. But this is certainly also 
true of idealism, naturalism, existentialism, and positivism. The Chris- 


tian philosopher as well as the naturalist philosopher must use the 
concepts of the philosophical tradition or develop his own concepts and 
test them in the philosophical marketplace. The philosophical tradition, 
however, is not a source of concepts which is foreign to the Christian 
tradition, since the latter itself has often been the source of philosophi- 
cal concepts and has almost always been deeply determinative in the 
development of the philosophical tradition. 

Tillich’s objections to the idea of a Christian philosophy are not to 
the project which has been described above. He rejects a Christian 
philosophy which is either an ecclesiastical canonization of a past phi- 
—Josopher or the ecclesiastical demand that contemporary philosophers 
‘intentionaly limit themselves to predetermined conditions and goals. But 
he does not consider the possibility of a philosopher who is a Christian 
attempting freely to interpret experience on the existential basis of 
his ultimate concern in the same way that every philosopher must at- 
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tempt it. However, he has more recently granted this possibility: “You 
are a Christian philosopher when you are a Christian and philoso- 
phize.”™ 

I have attempted to clear up some of the confusion which exists in 
the area of thought between philosophy, theology, and religion. If I 
have succeeded only in adding to the confusion, the only comfort is 
that I am not alone in this situation. One thing is obvious, however, 
and that is that clarity is needed here for the well-being of both phi- 
losophy and theology. It is a commonplace but nonetheless true in 
large measure that much of contemporary philosophy has ceased to 
deal fruitfully with what have been traditionally understood to be the 
central and perennial problems of philosophy. Concern with method- 
ology has often displaced treatment of both metaphysical problems and 
existential questions. Theology and the philosophy of religiion should 
be able to contribute to contemporary philosophy new themes and 
problems, a new stimulus and vision of the possibilities of its construc- 
tive function. 

On the other hand much of contemporary theology and philosophy of 
religion, both in their liberal and their neo-orthodox forms, 1s fuzzy, 
uncritical, arbitrary, and contemptuous of precision, clarity, consistency, 
and coherence. If contemporary philosophy has often failed in its 
constructive function, then certainly contemporary theology and _ phi- 
losophy of religion have often failed in their critical function. Philoso- 
phy should be able to remind contemporary theology and philosophy 
of religion that they are inevitably involved in problems of logic, episte- 
mology, and methodology. The theologian especially must learn to 
relate his own special categories to those of the philosophical tradition. 
Theology, if it is to be true to its task as suggested above, must learn 
to become self-critical, rational in its own proper sense, precise in its 
use of terms, coherent in its statements, and consistent in its wholeness. 


“Systematic Theology 338.” Unpublished transcript of lectures, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, 1952, p. 160. 
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_ THE LANGUAGE OF RELIGION 


By Mary Carman Rose 


Goucher College 


It is not surprising that those for whom the task of philosophy is 
only the analysis of language should have paid little attention to the 


language of religion, for there is widespread today—particularly, I sup- 
pose, among those who give to philosophy only this task—the belief 
that religious expression is “non-cognitive” or meaningless, or has the 
status of an “emotive” or purely poetic expression. ‘The following is 
an analysis of the language of religion done from the point of view that 
expressions of the religious interpretation of life deserve—and can 
- survive—a semantic analysis, and this without giving to the religious 
_a definition so broad as to make a religion of any intense or pervasive 
interest or devotion.’ 

And there is today, certainly, a tendency to define the religious so 
broadly that any deep concern of the individual becomes his religion, 
= broad definition of religion making not only Christianity but also 
Humanism and Communism specific types of religious activity. But 
‘so inclusive a definition of religion becomes only a re-statement of the 
fact that man is essentially a valuer—that is to say, that all his de- 
liberate acts express his desire for what he believes is a good; that he 
lives his life against the background of the continued possession of, or 
hope for attainment of, a good that his nature requires, or at least of 
whatever approximation to it his environment can provide; but also 
that he may entertain contradictory concepts as to what is the good 
he desires, that he may modify his views about what constitutes the 
cood for him, and that what he seeks may well be a misapprehension 
of what will really bring him satisfaction or peace. The truth is, then 
that man whose nature requires that he seek some kind of happiness 
—even though the only happiness which he hzs the developed capaci- 


I am assuming that the language of religion is meaningful, and IT am analyzing the 
elements that are present from the point of view of the person who expresses some 
aspect of religious conviction, believing that what he says is both meaningful and 
true. My purpose is neither to present a theory of meaning which will elucidate 
the meaningfulness of religion expression nor to justify the belief that certain propo- 
sitions pertaining to religion are true. hire 


MARY CARMAN ROSE 


ties to seek or to accept brings with it an increase of longing and a 
new despair—can find, or can believe that he finds, happiness in a 
variety of situations; he can urge these situations upon others as the 
possible source of their happiness; and he can also remain blind to 
his capacities for a better happiness for himself which the choices he 
has made have left undeveloped. It is the claim of the religious in- 
terpretation of life—of religion, that is, in the traditional and less in- 
clusive sense and in the name of which I am writing here—that the 
religious life is one lived in terms of a specific set of values and that 
the broad definition of “religion” gives to religion its genus but not 
its differentia. ‘The religious person—religious, that is, as I shall use 
the term here—insists upon a definition of the religious in terms of 
only one type of general orientation for human activity, because the 
great differences among the variety of satisfactions which men seek— 
and, from his point of view, the inadequacy of some of these—make 
the generic resemblances among these pervasive interests, namely that 
they are expressions of man’s valuational nature, of less importance 
than their differences; because the kind of pervasive interest which is 
characteristic of religion is so distinctive and significant as to deserve 
its own analysis; but also because for the religious man the religious 
interpretation of life is true. 

As I am using the term here, “religion” involves both a belief and 
an attitude. The belief is in the existence and the goodness of God 
and in the relevance of God’s goodness for man, both in so far as this 
coodness is the earnest of God’s concern for the individual and also 
in so far a—in a mode compatible with man’s own capacities and limi- 
tations—the goodness becomes the source of the human ideal for activi- 
ty and development.’ The attitude which religion asks the individual] 
to foster as a pervasive and intense interest pertains to the desire for 
the development and the maintaining of his capacity to act in terms of 
the ideal and the desire for increased insight into the nature of the 
ideal and increased wisdom in bringing the ideal in its generality to 
bear upon particular situations in their uniqueness. Further, the re- 
lation between this attitude and the insight which makes belief possi- 
be is of first importance so far as what might be called the “epistemol- 


“Obviously, different persons have meant different things by “God,” and at least 
some aspects of this problem I shall discuss in what follows. The way in which I am 
defining the religious here ascribes to the conceptions which some philosophers have 
called “God” a metaphysical function but not a religious one. 7 se : 
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ogy of religion” is concerned; obviously, the attitude is fostered be- 
cause the belief is present; but, also, genuine belief involves fostering 
the attitude, and, because of what the religious point of view takes to 
be that necessity by which the attainment of the insight is the indi- 
vidual’s responsibility, the maintaining of the attitude is the sine qua 
non of religious insight. The “I believe in order that | may under- 
stand” is not the utterance of a person who, in an attempt to have 
comfort in his belief, does not admit the claims of his intellect, but it 
is rather that of a person who is speaking out of his own religious ex- 
perience and who knows at first hand the relation between the main- 
taining of the attitude and the attaining of insight and of belief.’ 

Of course, along with the wide-spread non-acceptance of the religious 
interpretation of life, there is also the heterogeneity of belief among 
those who, being persuaded of the truth of religion, would accept the 
foregoing general definition of religion. And in some quarters the dis- 
belief and the heterogeneity of belief are seen as vitiating the possi- 
bility of the truth of the religious, as well as the very meaningfulness 
of the religious problems themselves, this being the point of view that 
all “genuine questions”—that is, either all “meaningful questions” or 
are those 


all questions to which human faculties can find an answer 
to which the scientific method provides a publicly verifiable answer. 
But this point of view turns upon the assumption that what suffices 
for the discovery of all that we can come in any sense to know are a 
single set of faculties-—those involved in the disciplined, though imag- 
inative, reflection upon sense data—and a single attitude—that which 
denies the claims of all the aspects of the self except the disintersted 
concern to possess the truth, whatever the truth might be. But em- 
piricism, like any method, must examine all of its assumptions, even 
those assumptions which, like this last, are corollaries of the very use 
of this method itself; and one means of justifying an assumption is 
to test the epistemological fruitfulness of its contradictory. What I am 
suggesting is that there are some kinds of truth—those which relate 
to God, to some aspects of man, and to the relation between man and 
God—for the comprehension and acceptance of which the faculties 
and attitudes of science by themselves do not suffice—though this is 

8The many kinds of “faith,” including what is called “faith without evidence,” and 
also the various forms of the acceptance of religious authority deserve analysis. The 
“epistemology of religion” is well worth careful study. and I think it can be shown 


that the various forms that “faith” can take are accompanied by what the religious 
person himself takes to be an insight sanctioned by the intellect. 
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not at all to say that religion and science are not alike in demanding 
intellectual clarity and honesty of their followers or that the accep- 
tance of religion involves an insult to the intellect. 

The new data and faculties are those which pertain to the indivdual’s 
moral nature and to what he ventures to conceive as his ideal poten- 
tialities and to what he sees as the relevant answer to despair. The 
new attitude is that the individual is not indifferent to the relevance 
of religious insight for his own peace, this relevance being that re- 
ligious insight promises to illumine and to transform his nature in a 
fashion which, it will be remembered, William James took to be a veri- 
fication of a portion—but only of a portion—of what I have called 
the “religious.” But a complete analysis of what, in analogy with the 
methodology of science, one might call the “methodology of religion” 
would include not only what the activities of man contribute to the 
illumination and transformation, but also what William James called 
the “process wherein work is really done, and spiritual energy flows in 
and produces effects, psychological or material, within the phenomenal 
world.”* 

The truth of the religious interpretation of life is compatible with 
the non-acceptance of religion and with a variety of interpretations of 
the nature of God and of the requirements which the religious makes 
upon the individual. 

The existence of non-religious views of life is part of the obvious 
heterogeneity of value judgments, the existence of value prescriptions 
at variance with its own prescriptions being a fact which every non- 
relativistic view of life must admit—and explain. And the explana- 
tion always consists in showing that values, before their relevance to 
the individual is understood, exist as potentialities for the individual’s 
experience, the capacities for appreciating and appropriating them be- 
ing undeveloped, and also in showing that these capacities can remain 
undeveloped. Thus the fundamental problem which the heterogeneity 
of value judgments presents to any non-relativistic view of life is that 
of explaining what instruments will develop the requisite capacities for 
the acceptance of the prescribed values as well as the conditions under 
which the capacities will remain latent; and the epistemology of re- 
ligion carries with it an explanation of the occurrence of disbelief in, 
and of indifference to, the religious. Intellectual clarity and a desire 


*The Varieties of Religious Experience (London, 1903), p. 485. 
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not to be mistaken in what one believes to be the truth are as impor- 
tant in the coming to the comprehension and acceptance of religious 
truth as they are in the investigation of other realms which are not 
directly related to the religious; the religious person, no less than the 
scientist, wants to see his truths with a vision that is unclouded. But 
there is a distinction between, on the one hand, the desire to possess 
the truth with clarity and to believe only what is not false, and, on 
the other hand, the kind of interest which the individual takes in the 
import of the truth for his own peace. This concern—which is irrele- 
vant in scientific investigation—is the essentially religious attitude; and 
the failure to discover the import of the religious interpretation of life 
is always in one way or another a failure to sustain this attitude, and 
a thoroughgoing examination of the sources of disbelief would be an 
analysis of the ways in which an individual may fail to cultivate this 
attitude either because he is indifferent to the claims of his moral na- 
ture, or because he finds the secuiar sufficient for his moral needs, or 
because he has been overwhelmed by the despair that is inherent in 
the failure of the natural. 

Also in need of explanation is the widespread disagreement even 
among those who would accept what I have indicated as the religious 
interpretation of life. The most important instrument in the attain- 
ment of religious insight is that aspect of the affective nature which 
an aspect of the self which the 


finds value in moral development 
scientist or philosopher shares with the untutored and the intellectually 
naive. It is to be expected that the expression of religious conviction 
will be in terms of what else the individual believes he knows about 
himsef and the world, of how, because of his intellectual training and 
conditioning, he is able to conceive of that reality which his religious 
conviction implies, and also of the extent and nature of his own re- 
ligious insight—not the least significant factor which accounts for the 
variety of religious beliefs being the fact that the nature of that com- 
plex reality which is the object of religious belief is progressively dis- 
covered by the individual and is discovered in a manner conformed to 
his own intellect and disposition. But it is not possible either to com- 
prehend the religious or to define it by makiing a statistical analysis 
of what, as a matter of fact, those who have given their allegiance to 
what, is other-than-nature have meant by the “religious” or by the 
word “God.” As a sociologist or as a student of comparative religion 
the individual might be interested in such a study, but qua believer, 
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while he might have a sympathetic interest in the experiences of others, 
he understands that he will come to know what the religious is only 
in so far as he approaches it with the proper attitude, that is, only in 
so far as he wants to know how his own nature is constituted in rela- 
tion to the religious. 


Religion, then, has to do with what, from the point of value of re- 


ligion itself, is the most important aspect of man’s nature—namely his 
relation to God; but the “religious” is not present unless this relation- 
ship is emphasized in the right way—out of the concern with the im- 
port of this relationship for the individual’s moral nature and the po- 
tentialities for its development. All—and only—expressions which have 


to do with this concern constitute the language of religion. But this 


definition of the language of religion pertains to no clearly delimited 
subject matter; an expression is not religious unless the proper con- 


cern is present, either implicitly or explicitly, but whenever this con- 
cern is present the expression is in so far religious, to whatever subject 
‘t may pertain and in whatever mode it may express its meaning. In 
recent discussions the lancuage of religion has been said to be either 
“emotive,” or “persuasive,” or “analogical,” but my point of view here 
ix that the language of religion may be all that has been intended by 
these terms 


and more. It is to be expected that religious utterance 
will not yield to analysis in terms of just one type of expression or just 
one purpose, for though all religious utterance is the expression of a 
particular concern, at the same time it must serve a variety of aims, it 
must express the complex and varied nature of man’s religious situation, 
and it must be conformed to the intellectual and moral capacities—or 
lack of capacities—of those who use these expressions and of those to 
whom the expressions are addressed. 

T shall attempt to show that religious expression has a semantic 
aspect, an existential aspect, and a psychological aspect, as well as a 
functional aspect. this last being the name for what religious expression 
most fundamentally is, namely, the expression of a concern with man’s 
relation to God. 

(a) The semantic aspect of the language of religion has to do with 
the mode in which the words that are used express the meaning they 
the intended to convey; but no one mode of expression will be suffici- 
ent for all religious expression, both because religious utterance must 
pertain to a variety of objects and because it can serve a variety of 


purposes. The language of religion can pertain either to God or to 
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what occurs in, and is part of, nature. And the natural situations 
with which the language of religion may be concerned can be classified 
in two ways: on the one hand, in respect to whether they have an ob- 
jective existence and are known only to introspection; and, on the 
other hand, in respect to whether, from the point of view of religion, 
they can receive a wholly natural explanation or whether they have 
an other-than-natural origin. For example, all religious utterance which 
‘xpresses the praise of nature as God’s creation—*The heavens declare 
the glory of God and the firmament showeth his handiwork’”—pertain 
in part, at least, to the natural and the objective; and the expressions 
of the desire for, and the appreciation of, religious insight and the 
transformation which it effects within the self are situations which 
pertain to the natural and the subjective. It goes without saying, how- 
ever, that the mystic experience, though gua experience this occurs 
within nature, from the point of view of the religious person is a sub- 
jective experience which cannot be explained in natural terms.° 

In view of the complexity of religious utterance, then, instead of 
saying that it is only analogical or metaphorical, I would rather say 
that it can have at least three modes of expressing its meaning. I 
shall call these the “literal,” the “figurative,” and the “indicative.” 

An expression is “literal” when the words are to be understood in 
their usual and apparent sense. Thus “God is,” “God is eternal,” and 
“how dear are thy counsels unto me, O God” are literal expressions. 
But there are among religious utterances two kinds of literal expres- 
sions: those expressions which use words that receive their definitions 
in terms of what is experienced, and those which use words whose 


literal definition is not in terms of experience. “God is eternal” is an 
example of this latter type of literal expression, while “God is” is an 
example of both types of literal expression, for we know from experi- 
ence the meaning of the generic term “being,” but the creature cannot 


know the mode of being of the creator. 


The “figurative expression” uses a figure—usually a metaphor or 
a simile—to convey its meaning, though it is necessary to distinguish 
between the specifically religious use of figurative expressions and 
the figurative language which has an important function in all expres- 
sion, whether religious or not. The specifically religious use of the 

°The religious person. of course. of course. may wrongly interpret what he calls 
his “mystic experience:” there is the wel! known distinction between the occurrence 
of an experience and its interpretation. 
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figurative expression is present either where the literal meaning, or 
where the religious function of the expression is better served by the 
figurative expression. The language of the mystics who seem to be in 
agreement concerning the inadequacy of language to express the con- 
tent of at least some of the mystic experience is one example of the 
use of the figurative mode. And in Kierkegaard’s “indirect discourse,” 
the figurative mode is used because he took the point of view that no 
religiously significant communication of the religious can be accom- 
plished through direct means. 


I have used the term “indicative mode” rather than the term “anal- 


‘ogical mode” which some writers have used to name the third mode 


of expression, because too often “analogical” suggests some too spe- 
cific a relation between the expression and its meaning. The indica- 
tive mode occurs in such expressions as “God is good” or “God is 
wise,” and it seeks to convey the meaning that in som fashion and 
to some extent the objects, the characteristics, or the situations with 
which it is concerned are like those in our experience which these words 
usually designate. Thus the indicative mode is not literal because 
it pertains to what is not given-—or not wholly given—in our experi- 
ence and also because the word is not used simply in its literal sense; 
but it is not figurative because always, in some sense, it traces a posi- 
tive analogy between the object that it names and some experiential 
element. “God is good,” for example, is indicative because God’s good- 
ness is not wholly known to us, and the human goodness which we do_ 
know does not exhaust the goodness of God. The expression “God 
is good” means that in so far as we come to know what human good- 
ness is—or glimpse what it can be—we come to know a portion of the 
goodness of God, human goodness possessing a very restricted, but 
positive, analogy with the goodness of God. 

The importance of the moral capacities and of the nature of the re- 
ligious conviction of the person who gives expression to some aspect of 
the religious point of view and also the importance of the capacities 
and conviction of those to whom the religious expressions are addressed 
is, of course, that the former is able to intend by his religious expres- 
sion no more than he is able to understand and the latter is able to 
comprehend and to appropriate only that for which he has the requi- 
site capacity. Depending upon their conception of human good and 
of God, different persons will understand different things by, for ex- 
ample, “God is good;” but from the point of view of the essentially 
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non-relativistic religious interpretation of human nature, the variety of 
interpretations of this sentence—and of many others—reflects only 
the development or the lack of development of the religious, moral, 
and intellectual capacities of those who interpret these sentences. 

(b) All religious utterance at least implicitly involves the belief that 
- God exists, that some of God’s characteristics are in some sense known 
to the individual, and that the individual has a genuine relation to 
God of the significance of which he is aware; and this—sometimes 
implicit, sometimes explicit—reference to what is both real and im- 
portant is what I mean by the “existential aspect” of the language 
of religion. A negative theology, while it may provide a partial meta- 
physics or may serve as a foundation for what is, in effect, a human- 
istic interpretation of life, cannot provide the background for a re- 
igious interpretation of life as I have defined that interpretation here. 
(c) By the “psychological aspect” of the language of religion I mean 
those faculties and capacities of the self which are involved in the 
possession of religious insight and which receive expression in re- 
-ligious utterance. It is largely owing to the significance of this aspect 
of the language of religion that the ijatter has sometimes been said to 
be “emotive,” though the term “emotive” in its usual sense is far 


from being an adequate interpretation of what I mean here by the 
psychological aspect of religious utterance. Since every religious inter- 
pretation of life is a prescription of those values in terms of which the 
individual will find his satisfaction or his peace, and since every ca- 
pacity for the appreciation and appropriation of a value represents 
most fundamentally an aspect of the affective nature, what the lan- 
_ guage of religion expresses and that to which it addresses itself in an- 
other person pertains primarily to the affective nature. 

But it is necessary to make clear how, for the religious point of 
view, the development and modification of the affective nature which 
religion prescribes is related to the intellectual conviction concerning 
the relevance of the prescribed values. Though for the religious in- 
-terpretation of life, it is the affective nature, the valuational nature, 
which finds its completion in religious conviction, and though, as 
Kierkegaard saw, “All religious problems are passionate problems” so 
that “to think about them without passion is not to think about them 
at all,’* the intellect must clarify the relation between man’s nature 


"Concluding Unscientific Postscript, trans. by D. F. Swenson and W. Lowrie (Prince- 
ton, 1944), p. 313. 
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as a valuer and the moral and also between the moral and the re- 
ligious. The intellect, however, on its side, needs experience to reflect 
upon, and it is the affective nature, which alone has knowledge by ac- 
quaintance of moral activity as the source of a terminal value and of 
the significance of moral limitations and potentialities, which provides 
the data in which the intellect discovers the relevance of the religious— 
its relevance as the ground of the moral, as the source of moral insight, 
and, as Kant and Kierkegaard saw, as the only adequate explanation 
for what the moral nature is discovered to be. 

The relation between what the valuational nature finds to be its 
own limitations and potentialities and what the intellect discovers to 
be the import of the religious for these potentialities and limitations is 
one aspect of “faith;” but this relation is very complex, and there is 
more than one kind of faith, since the relation will depend upon the 
experiences, attitudes, and intellectual and valuational capacities of 
each individual. Thus one would predict that Pascal’s faith would 
have become to some extent, at east, a qualitatively different kind of 
faith after his experience in which he was persuaded that he knew the 
God who was the God “not of the philosophers and of the learned.” 
Kierkegaard’s faith which struggles constantly over the depths of des- 
pair and doubt is not the same as the faith in which Augustine ulti- 
mately found repose. 

(d) The functional aspect of the language of religion, expressing, as 
it does, the religious concern of the speaker, can serve at least four 
ends: what I shall call the “invocative,” the “recollective,” the “per- 
suasive,” and the “lyrical.” 

First, the language of religion may have an invocative function, but 
not in that merely figurative or poetic sense which some writers have 
intended when they have asserted that the invocative function of re- 
ligious expression consists in its calling up certain emotions or an aes- 
thetic spectacle. But rather it is invocative in a literal sense, because 
the individual addresses himself to God and desires to avail himself 
of that permanent relation which he believes he possesses to what is 
more-than-human. But if the meaning of “invocation” here is different 
from the figurative meaning that is sometimes ascribed to it, it is also 
different from the meaning it is given when it is used in respect to 
magic as opposed to religion, or where religion is confused with magic. 
For magic and religion seek divergent ends, and invocation as one 
function of the language of religion is most importantly the asking 
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for clearer insight into the nature of that God who is “invoked” and 
also for the transformation of one’s nature in accordance with the ideal. 

In the recollective function of religious expression the individual is, 
in effect, reminding himself of what it is to which he owes his allegi- 
ance and putting before himself his need to seek out those instruments 
~which will enable him to develop and to maintain his capacities to ap- 
preciate and appropriate the religious, without which religious insight 
cannot survive nor the religious conviction of another person be grasped 
for what it is. 

But religious utterance can also have as its end the development and 
the fostering of the religious attitude in anothere person, and this is 
its persuasive function. The situation in which one person attempts 
to develop the religious point of view in another person and so stands 
in the relation of teacher or temporary authority to that person is, as 
Kierkegaard saw, a significant and complex one. Religion and morality 
are not taught by the relaying of facts or the developing of intellectual 
faculties and skills. ‘The development of the religious point of view 
primarily requires the development of valuational capacities, and the 
learner must take the responsibility for this, the teacher only pointing 
way. 

Finally, religious utterance may have a lyrical function; that is, its 
purpose may be no more than the giving expression to religious con- 
_viction or to some of the characteristics of the life which is ived in re- 
-ligious categories. This, of course, is the function of much religious 
-poetry—the Psalmist’s “The Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice; let 
the multitude of isles be glad thereof” and Teresa of Avila’s “I die be- 
cause | do not die.” 

I have tried to show here how no single analysis is adequate for the 
variety and the complexity of the language of religion, because, though 
most essentially religious utterance gives expression in some fashion 
to the concern with man’s relation to God, the language of religion also 
has a semantic aspect, since the words it uses have a variety of rela- 
‘tions to the meanings they intend to convey; an existential aspect, 


since it implies the existence of God and the importance of man’s re- 
lation to God; and a psychological aspect, since it gives expression to 
certain faculties and capacities of the self. Since I have analyzed the 
language of religion from the point of view of the truth of the re- 
ligious interpretation of life, I have taken for granted a theory of mean- 
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ing which can give meaning to what is “other-than-natural” and also 
a defensible “methodology of religion” which is the instrument of the 
discovery of the relevance of the religious. I think, however, that such 
a theory of meaning can be given and that such a defense is possible. 


a 


—_ CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND THE DICHOTOMY 
. IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION* 


By Tuomas Jesseri 


Seattle. Washington 


There is in Washington, D. C., a Hall of Fame. Each state may 
place therein two figures, symbolizing in some way its history and de- 
velopment. ‘The state of Washington has chosen only one to date: Dr. 
Marcus Whitman, Presbyterian missionary-physician murdered by the 
Cayuse Indians in 1847. 

My study of the Christian missions to old Oregon has led me to ask 
the question: Why, after receiving Dr. Whitman so enthusiastically in 
1836, did the Cayuse Indians murder him eleven years later? The 
search for an answer has led me to my subject. 

In Dom Gregory Dix’s posthumous little book, Jew and Greek: A 
Study in the Primitive Church, the thesis is propounded that the Jew 
with his Syriac culture was one who found the ultimate explanation of 
life beyond human life, beyond history and time altogether—in the 
Living God who creates and sustains all. On the other hand the Greek 
sought to understand life solely from within, which led him to human- 
ism, and an emphasis upon the things of the present. Dix explains 
how the infant Christian Church was able to translate its faith from 
the Jewish to the Greek mode of thought without losing anything of 
vital importance in the action of the Living God in history. In the 
process however, the Church was forced to fight a fierce battle with 
Gnosticism in order to preserve its essentially Jewish viewpoint. When, 
after the collapse of the Roman Empire, what we now call Western 


*An address delivered at the Convocation of St. John’s College, Winnipeg, Canada, 
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Civilization began to form, it was by a fusion of the Christian view of 
life with its emphasis upon eternity and the Greek view with its em- 
phasis upon the present, with the Christian view dominating. How- 
ever, the Greek view was only pushed into the background, for it is an 
integral part of the thinking of every human being. Thus it can be 
said that at its inception there was a schism in the soul of western 
civilization—a dichotomy between the other-worldliness of the Chris- 
tian view of life, and the present worldliness inherited from the Greek. 

For centuries there was no serious challenge to the Christian view as 
expressed superbly in St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei. A serious at- 
tempt was made to bring out of the chaos that followed the ruin of 
the Roman Empire a genuinely Christian civilization, with its center 
more and more focused in the Papacy. 

Then came the Renaissance with its rediscovery of the works of the 
ancient Greeks in much larger measure, and immediately there was a 
renewed attention to the things of the temporal world. Followed as 
this was by the Reformation, which split the western Church into frag- 
ments, and it was perhaps inevitable that there should be a marked 
reassertion of the Greek emphasis upon the things of this world. With 
the former Christian unity of thought divided against itself, what was 
more natural than that the attention of scholars should shift from the 
eterna] world to the present. The discovery of the Americas, coming 
so soon after the other two events excited the minds of thousands, and 
all at once western man was off on a new chase—he was seeking for 
Gold rather than for God. 

As Tawney has so amply illustrated in his book, Religion and the 
Rise of Capitalism, western man became increasingly dominated by 
things economic, while his religion tended to become increasingly a 
purely personal matter. In some cases it appeared as if his religion 
was more a justification for this economic ideas than of his relationship 
to the Living God. ‘To further his economic advancement as the nine- 
teenth century opened western man was preparing to sweep around 
the world. 

Kenneth Scott Latourette devotes three of the volumes of his monu- 
mental seven-volume work, 4 History of the Expansion of Christianity, 
to the period 1800-1914 which he calls “The Great Century.” He as- 
serts that this is necessary, not because there was fuller records for 
this more recent period, but because “Christianity was in the nineteenth 
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century taken to more peoples than ever before and entered as a trans- 
forming agency into more cultures than in all the preceding centuries.” 

Latourette draws attention to the other factors beside the strictly 
religious that were active in this period. He points out that never be- 
fore in so brief a time had human society been so profoundly changed. 
The Industrial revolution made tremendous changes in all aspects of 
the life of the nations of northwestern Europe and gave to them the 
power to expand to every corner of the earth. In his sweep around 
the world, the European, because of his advanced technology, was 
able to make tributary every people not sufficiently advanced politi- 
cally and militarily to protect themselves. Among Europeans there 
arose a strong sense of nationalism, and towards other peoples less 
advanced an even stronger sense of superiority. Because the European 
was fair-skinned and the other peoples of a dark skin color, this super- 
ficial human marking became the basis for an artificial division of the 
peoples of the earth into races, with the white man being conceived of 
as the superior being. 


The nineteenth century sweep of the western white civilization | 


around the world was a two-pronged affair. On one hand it was spear- 
headed by the missionary who sought to bring to other peoples the 
good news of the Gospel of Jesus Christ with its emphasis upon the 
brotherhood of all men, and of the justice and mercy of Almighty God. 
On the other hand were the traders and settlers who sought to exploit 
the economic resources of the far away places, and, where possible, to 
occupy them for their own advantage. In these efforts to secure land 
and exploit its resources the traders and settlers showed little or no 
regard for the rights, customs and traditions of the primitive peoples 
who were helpless before their superior technological powers. 

This dichotomy in western civilization between the desire for the 
material things of this world and the willingness to put oneself in the 
service of the Living God with his demand for justice for all men was 
often combined within the life of a single person. Frequently the mis- 
sionary sought to carry with him not only the good news of the Gospel 
but also the “blessings of civilization” as he was apt to term them. 
Only occasionally did one find a trader or settler who sought to convey 
to the natives with whom he was dealing any understanding of the 
Christian gospel. More often than not, the trader and the missionary 
clashed in the area where both were among primitive peoples as the 
missionary perceived the damage being done to the culture of the na- 
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tives by these whites who disregarded every moral law, and used every 
possible trick to deceive the natives as long as they were able to profit 
thereby. 

In the world encircling sweep of western civilization, this dichotomy 
within it was to create many tensions among the peoples who felt its 
impact. ‘To my knowledge no study has been made of the effect of this 

dichotomy within western civilization upon the peoples who felt its 

impact. 
In my study of the Christian missions to old Oregon, I discovered 
that this world-wide conflict could be viewed in miniature. Here in 
the northwest corner of what is now the United States and the lower 
portion of the Canadian province of British Columbia, there existed 
among the natives the same tensions that gripped other primitive peo- 
ples who felt the impact of western civilization during the Nineteenth 
Century. ‘The competition for Oregon between Spain, Russia, Great 
3ritain and the United States, in the closing years of the eighteenth 
and the opening years of the nineteenth century started the drama. 
First came the fur traders who cared only for the fantastic profits to be 
made from trading with the ignorant natives. ‘These sought to make 
no permanent colonies but merely to exploit. Their impact raised the 
level of the native culture, but also brought diseases which decimated 
some tribes, and upset the cultural pattern of others. The native In- 
_dians, intensely religious, began to develop an interest in the white 
man’s religion. ‘They sent inquiries via sea captains to the American 
“Missions in the Hawaiian Islands. "Chere was no response to this re- 
quest, but when Governor Simpson of the Hudson’s Bay Company, on 
a trip to the region in 1824-25, asked for two boys to bring back to 
the Red River Settlement for schooling at the Church of England Mis- 
sion, there was no dearth of chiefs willing to send their sons. A Spo- 
kane and a Kootenay lad came to the school for four and a half vears 
and received a good grounding in English, the Bible, the Book of Com- 
~mon Praver, and in simple agriculture. 

When these lads, who were given the names of Spokan Garry and 
Kootenay Pelly, returned home in 1830, they were received with great 
rejoicing by their tribes. All through that summer they told to their 
own and neighboring tribes what they had learnt of Christianity at the 
Red River Mission. They were listened to with great interest, and 
they set in motion a wave of primitive Christianity that ran in con- 


centric circles from their home area. Mixed with some native customs 
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y and practices, the more native the farther it got from the center, this 
it primitive Christianity was a vital factor in the religious lives of the 
natives of the region for years. In the area where it began it bore a 
\ noticeable resemblance to the daily offices of the Book of Common 
Prayer, with the teachings based upon the Ten Commandments as ex- 


s plained in the catechism of the Church of England. ‘Two native cus- 
s toms—gambling and a plurality of wives—were not disturbed by this 


primitive Christianity which insisted upon a strict observance of Sun- 
4 day. In all fairness it should be observed that at the time the two 
n young men were at the Red River Mission, gambling was a major 
: means of recreation, especially as related to horse racing which was. 
the favorite Indian form, and the marriage standards were not high 


d 

“ there. Also, as one man reminded me, “There is nothing in the cate- 

h chism of the Church of England condemning either gambling or a 
plurality of wives.” 

h The intense interest Spokan Garry and Kootenay Pelly created 

7 emong the tribes resulted in their returning to the Red River Mission 


e the following spring with another Spokane, another Kootenay, a Cay- 
e use and two Nez Percé lads with them. There were now seven young 
e Indians studying Christianity at the Mission, all but one the sons of 
prominent chiefs. 


. Another development from the summer at home of Garry and Pelly_ 
C was the decision of a band of Nez Percés to send four of their chiefs 


1 eastward to learn more about the white man’s religion. It is my pri-— 
- vate opinion that they were hoping to reach the Red River Mission, — 
1 but got lost and were diverted by American traders to St. Louis. A 
) newspaper story of their appearance there set off a world-wide interest | 
- in the christianization of the Indians of old Oregon. Protestant and 
. Roman Catholic attempts to seize the field each for its own brand of 
; Christianity, were made within a few years. 

‘ Th Protestants made the first attempts to answer their appeals for 
the white man’s religion, with the Rev. Jason Lee leading a party for 


1 the Methodists and the Rev. Henry Harmon Spalding and Dr. Marcus 
t Whitman a group for the Presbyterians and Congregationalists operat- 
, ing under the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 


. Both groups came with the intent of Christianizing the Indians, but 
within a short time they were thinking more of the incoming white 
settlers than of the natives. Within ten years the Methodists had sold 
their last Indian mission property. and eleven years after he arrived 
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Dr. Marcus Whitman was murdered by the Cayuse Indians. No mis- 
sionaries were ever more gladly received by a primitive people, yet in 
one decade they had lost all of that enthusiastic support. Why?! Be- 
cause within their own souls was the schism of western civilization. 
They were almost as desirous of the Indians’ land as were the white 
settlers, and the Indians perceived it. Hence, they made almost no 
converts, athough the Indians among whom they labored regarded 
themselves as Christians as they were followers of the primitive Chris- 
tianity brought by the young men who had been educated at the Red 
River Mission. 

‘The Roman Catholic priests, both from Canada and the United 
States, were far more successful in converting the tribes they contacted 
because they were not native Americans. These priests were primarily 
missionaries and had absorbed almost nothing of the dream of manifold 
destiny which was at that time leading the white Americans to push 
to the Pacific, convinced that their new nation should stretch from 
ocean to ocean. The souls of the Roman priests were not so riven 
with the schism common among western men. 

The Indians soon became aware of the conflict between the teach- 
ings of Christianity with its emphasis upon love, peace, mercy, justice 
and brotherhood as learnt from the missionaries and the actual prac- 
tice of the white traders and settlers with whom they came into contact. 
When in 1855 the Americans bamboozled them into signing treaties, 
about which they understood too little, whereby they gave away al- 
most all of their lands to a few whites for practically nothing, the In- 
dians rebelled. Unfortunately they had no effective organization, either 
political or military, and were defeated piecemeal. 

In anger and frustration the Indians turned away from Christianity 
in large numbers. A revival of their old religion, the Dreamer cult, 
was begun by a prophet named Smohalla of the Yakima tribe. This 
religion was a curious mixture of the old religion and the practices and 
teaching of Christianity. Other prophets arose and in time this cult 
spread far and wide marked by a fanatic insistence upon the old Indian 
ways and beliefs, yet indulging in rites obviously borrowed from Chris- 
tianity, and with moral teachings just as obviously taken from the Ten 
Commendments. This cult and others like it continue to exist among 
the Indians of the Pacific Northwest to this day. It is the Indians’ an- 
swer to the dichotomy in western civilization that grieved them and 
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hurt them when they were the victims of it. 
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At the time I was working on this study of the Christian missions 
to the old Oregon Country I happened to pick up a history of the 
Church of England in New Zealand. Here, as in the old Oregon Coun- 
try, the white man came with his conflicting attitudes. ‘The traders 
sought only to exploit the natives, and the settlers to seize their lands. 
On the other hand the missionaries sought to Christianize them and 
to bring them some of the advantages of the white man’s civilization. 

The Maoris, like the Indians, were glad to have the missionaries 
come and received them with great pleasure. As fast as the mission- 
aries taught the natives, some of the same natives penetrated into the 
further inland points and passed on to the other tribes the good news 
of the gospel. Upon one occasion when the Anglican missionaries had 
penetrated into a new region and were holding their evening service 
before some 200 natives, they were amazed to have the natives im- 
mediately join in the responses, creed, prayers and hymns—all taught 
to them by three boys who had been to the missionaries’ school. 

In Oregon, the Protestant missionaries sided with the incoming white 
settlers, who with the support of the federal government, soon stripped | 
the Indians of most of their lands. In New Zealand, the missionaries, 
on the other hand, supported the Maoris in their desire to retain their 
lands, and were able to influence the British government so that there > 
was a measure of justice dealt out. 

However, in New Zealand as in old Oregon, the insatiable hunger 
for land of the white man finally forced the British government into — 
an unhappy war with the Maoris. The dichotomy in western civiliza- 
tion was making itself felt again. The Maoris noticed this, and by | 
the thousands, repudiated Christianity. They flocked to the banner of - 
a Maori prophet who preached a religion compounded of the old beliefs 
before the days of the white man with a stronger admixture of Chris- 
tianity, especially from the Old Testament. Here is a second instance> 
of Christianity suffering a loss in the mission field because of tthe 
schism in the soul of western civilization. 

Now I realize that two swallows do not make a summer, and I have 


not had the time to make an intensive search through the histories of 
various lands to verify if this is a recognizable and constant reaction 
to the spread of western civilization on the part of primitive peoples. 
Certainly it does not appear to be as true of people who possess a 
strongly entrenched religion and social order, as is indicated in the 
cases of India, China and Japan. 
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However, I suspect that the reaction herein described is much more 
common than has been suspected. Although I am not sure, I believe 
that the Cao Dai sect in Viet Nam, which is an amalgam of Buddhist, 
Confusian and ‘Taoistic ideas with those of Roman Catholicism, repre- 
sents a reaction against French expansionism in that region. 

‘That this reaction to the white man and his religion is not some- 
thing that is a closed issue with the coming of the twentieth century 
is indicated by the June 25, 1956 issue of Time. Under “Religion” in 
that issue is an account of the rise of a new cult in Northern Rhodesia. 
Here a native woman, who had some contact with Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries, has started a new religion which is definitely in opposition 
to Christianity although borrowing some ideas from it. As a result 
of her efforts Time reported “the Presbyterian mission of Lubwa, the 
oldest in Northern Rhodesia, is on its last legs.” 

While some Christian missionaries have perceived that the greed and 
selfishness of traders and settlers were a hindrance to the extension of 
the Gospel, none whose letters I have read seem to grasp the fact that 
with the “blessings of civilization” that they believe they brought 
along with the good news of the Gospel lay the seeds for future con- 
flict. ‘The dichotomy in the life of western man was not as apparent 
in their eyes as it was in the eyes of the primitive peoples the mission- 
aries sought to serve. One lesson that can be learnt from this study 
is that missionaries ought to be taught how to divest themselves of their 
cwn cultural pattern in order that they may fully enter into that of the 
people they seek to serve, thereby carrying the good news of the Gos- 
pel untainted with the economic and social ideas of a particular culture. 

Another fact that stands out is that primitive peoples are able to 
see white men as they really are, and to perceive the dichotomy in 
western civilization so largely hidden from our eyes. This ought to 
make the missionary a more humble soul in his search for converts 
than many have been and are. The wholesale condemnation of a non- 
Christian culture so often practiced by missionaries in the past, and 
still done at the present time by missionaries sent out by certain Ameri- 
can Protestant sectarians, is a completely wrong approach. 

It becomes quite obvious to anyone studying the impact of a highly 
developed culture upon a primitive one, that the Christian missionaries 
to primitive peoples must make strong and determined efforts to se- 


cure for those they would convert, justice and understanding in their 
dealings with the representatives of the more highly developed culture. 
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One cannot teach Christianity in an ethical vacuum. ‘Too often have 
missionary families grown wealthy at the expense of the peoples they 
came to convert. 

One could hope that when the religiqus reaction noted in this study 
takes place missionaries would have an understanding of what has 
happened. From all I can discover, they simply condemn the new 
phenomenon as “heathenism” and let it go at that. It would appear 
that the new combination of paganism and Christianity has a sufficient 
number of points of contact with orthodox Christianity for them to 
keep in touch with it. If this were done, it might be that within a 
reasonable length of time it might be swung back into the orbit of 
orthodox Christianity. Condemnation only leads to the permanent 
establishment of the new cult. 

Now there are those, I presume, who might remark that what I have 
said here has little revelance for today as so few primitive peoples 
remain. ‘The truth is that there are still many primitive groups in 
\frica, South America and Asia who have avoided contact with west- 
ern civilization, and who still remain to be approached by the first 
Christian missionary. But the application of what I have observed 
here can be made in a much larger field than that of the few remaining 
primitive peoples. The dichotomy in western civilization has produced 
a similar reaction to that observed most easily among these peoples 
in other spheres, and it is in these spheres that these observations may 
be of greatest value in current application. It was for this reason that 
\rchbishop William Temple called Communism a “Christian heresy.” 

Karl Marx was very conscious of the conflict in western civilization. 
He had inherited from western civilization the Christian dream of a 
society in which each man received justice, and where brotherhood — 
prevailed. But as he looked out upon England in the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century he saw just the opposite prevailing. The 
working people were cruelly underpaid and oppressed, with little child- 
ren as young as eight years of age working twelve and more hours 
a day under horrible conditions in cotton mills and coal mines. At- 
tempts to better the conditions of the working people were defeated 
again and again in the House of Lords with the bishops of the Church 
of England sitting therein voting against improvement. It is no wonder 
that Marx concluded that Charles Kingsley was right when he wrote, 
“Religion is the opiate of the people.” 

Marx rejected the religious heritage of western civilization and built 
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his philosophy upon an economic foundation. Marx felt that human 
nature was perfectable provided it was placed in the right environ- 
ment-—an idea he apparently got from Rousseau. The environment, 
he argued, was determined by economic factors which could be so ar- 
ranged as to produce the perfect society. Russian and Chinese Com- 
munism today is an attempt to build societies upon the rules that 
Marx laid down for the building of the right economic structure for 
this perfect society. 

In the clash between Communism and Christianity it is futile for 
Christians to attempt to fight the battle between free enterprise and 
socially controlled business, or the struggle between free democracy and 
the controlled variety of Communism. Our attention should be cen- 
tered where is belongs—on the struggle with atheism. ‘To concentrate 
on the other issues is to break the bonds of Christian relationship with 
our fellow-Christians in Communist lands, many of whom have suffered 
much persecution for the faith. In opposition to the historical necessity 
of Communism, we must proclaim the Providence of God; in opposi- 
tion to the liquidation of one’s opponents we must preach the forgive- 
ness of sins; and to the hard-bitten unscrupulousness of Communists we 
must show forth Christian kindness and love. Only as we out-live, 
out-love and out-die, if need be, the Communists can we show that 
the true basis for our western civilization is the Christian basis, and 
that the other materialistic view is secondary. We must demonstrate 
that the dichotomy in western civilization is a struggle between the 
Christian and non-Christian elements that compose it. 

The second way in which the observations made in this study can 
be applied today, is in the struggle within western civilization between 
secularism and Christianity. As the advanced technology of western 
civilization has made it possible for an increasingly larger population 
to be supported in the same land area, it has also made it necessary 
to deal with neople in larger and larger masses. This has led to the 
statistical approach to social problems and the growing tendency to 
regard individuals as mere statistics. A sort of I.B.M. mentality is 
developing among us which is rapidly depersonalizing the individual. 

To combat this depersonalization of the individual in our western 
civilization, the Christian Church must open new fields of missionary 
endeavor. In this new missionary effort it will be necessary to use 
laymen and laywomen in far larger numbers than ever before. These 


new missionaries will be doctors, lawyers, chemists, engineers, tech- 
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niclans in any number of fields, who strive to see that the Christian 
belief in the uniqueness of each individual as a Child of God is not 
lost to sight. They will have to bear witness in their special fields of 
endeavor to the worth of each person in the sight of God, and to en- 
deavor to preserve that person’s individuality against the pressures that 
seek to merge the individual in the mass. A start has been made in 
this new missionary field in France by the worker-priest movement, 
which at the moment is under papal condemnation; and by the move- 
ment, just beginning, to appoint chaplains in some of our larger in- 
dustrial plants. These efforts, we hope, will grow and develop, but it 
is the witness of the laymen as he goes about his increasingly complex 
technical task that will count for the most in this Christian witness to 
an increasingly impersonal society. 

A third field of endeavor in which the observations made in this 
study would seem to apply is in the relationships between the older 
Christian churches of Europe and the United States and the so-called 
younger churches of Asia and Africa. These younger churches are 
the preducts of the missionary efforts of the churches of western civili- 
zation, and the missionaries who founded them carried with them the 
results of hundreds of years of sectarian division at home. These di- 
visions are deeply rooted in the history of western civilization, but they 
mean absolutely nothing to these new Christians of another race, lan- 
guage and history. As the younger Christian groups, minority bodies 
in their home lands, seek to unite and express their faith in indigenous 
terms they often come into conflict with their home churches who see 
issues through western eyes. 

Illustrative of this desire for unity among non-European Christians 
is the recent plea from the Maori Christians of New Zealand addressed 
to the parent churches as reported in The Christian Century: 


We want to be one Christian people, united in our Christian faith 
as we are united in our Maoritanga. We can see that this can 
only happen effectively when the parent churches also see the 
hindrance inherent in our continued divisions, and, under God, 
move into a larger unity ... we must, under God, send out our 
appeal to our leaders, for the sake of a Christian New Zealand, to 
seek God’s guidance towards greater unity as an urgent, pressing 
matter. 


If the younger churches of Asia and Africa are to be truly indigenous 
and faithfully Christian, they must be allowed full freedom to express 
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themselves without the fettering influence of western ideas foreign to 
their culture. Unless this freedom to unite among themselves and to 
express themselves in their own terms is granted, the rise of national- 
ism in these regions may result in the Christians in these areas re- 
belling against their founder churches, and in the process diluting their 
Christian faith. A pagan-Christian amalgam, such as we have noted 
in other areas, could easily be the result. 

‘These then are the lessons to be learnt from the observations made 
of the impact of western civilization upon primitive cultures as applied 
to the present world situation. In every phase of life today the dicho- 
tomy in western civiization presents a challenge to the Christian 
churches. ‘lo meet this challenge the churches need to muster every 
available resource, especially their consecrated laymen and laywomen, 
that the battle may be fought out on the really crucial ground of the 
significance of life itself. 

Perhaps the most important step that the Christian churches could 
take would be to heal the divisions that separate one group of Chris- 
tians from another, so that the total Christian strength could be di- 
rected against the forces of secularism within our western civilization, 
In this way it might be possible for our culture to regain its true Chris- 
heritage, and heal the dichotomy within itself which has proved and 
is proving to be so dangerous a foe to Christianity. 

In conclusion let it be said that this is not a battle in which Chris- 
tians may chose or not chose to fight. It is being fought every day 
in every aspect of life, and unless the churches mobilize their best and 
ficht with every resource at their command, God may raise up others 
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The Authority of Scripture. By J. K. S. Reid. Harper, 1957, pp. 286. $4.50. 


With all the recent revival of interest in the Bible and the current 
concern with biblical theology, it cannot be said that the question of 
the authority of the Bible has anywhere been treated satisfactorily and 
at length. There have, of course, been innumerable popular books 
on the subject and many essays on particular aspects of the theme, but 
Prof. Reid’s seems to be the first attempt, since the appearance of 
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C. H. Dodd’s The Authority of the Bible in 1928, to deal with it ex- 
clusively, extensively, and on a profound theological level. It would 
be pleasant if one could report that the work had now been definitively | 
accomplished. That, however, is too much to hope for. The task is 
probably too complex, in the present condition of biblical and theologi- 
cal scholarship, and the areas of disagreement too numerous, for any 
one writer to discharge it satisfactorily for even a predominant group in 
the contemporary Christian world. Prof. Dodd’s book was written in— 
the declining light of Protestant liberalism and its present value is to — 
a large extent vitiated by that fact; Reid’s book is written tn the hey- 
day of Protestant neo-orthodoxy and is a stimulating, incisive and _ 
even brilliant exposition of that viewpoint, but for that very reason 
will not be acceptable to the large segment of the modern Christian 
community which is not already convinced of its validity. 

This is not to suggest that the book is in any way negligible or that 
it can safely be ignored by those who do not share the author’s the- 
ological presuppositions. On the contrary, it is a work of such scope 
and competence that no one who is seriously concerned with the subject 
can afford to pass it by, both because of the excellence of the histori- 
cal section, which deals with the post-reformation history of the sub- 
ject, and because of the clarity and vigor with which the author pre- 
sents his own constructive views. ‘The major part of the book, begin- — 
ning with an analysis of the problem in the modern world, is devoted — 
to an account of the teachinig of Calvin, Luther, Protestant orthodoxy 
and the later Roman Catholic Church, followed by a discussion of the 
meaning and relevance of the terms “inspiration” and “revelation,” 
and concludes with a detailed and well-documented exposition of “the 
theology of the word” developed in the present generation by Barth — 
and Brunner. The constructive argument, in which the author at- 
tempts to work out a satisfactory statement of the authority of Scrip- 
ture in terms of “the theology of the word,” occupies only the last 
chapter, but he has been careful to lay the grounds for his conclusions 
throughout the book by a critical assessment of the strengths and 
weaknesses of other views. 

In common with most recent writers on the subject, he finds Calvin 
and Luther to have been considerably less rigid in their view of Scrip-— 
ture than their scholastically minded descendants, although the reader > 
who knows them largely at second-hand may be surprised at the 
number of passages from each which could be used to support Funda- 
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mentalist doctrine. The author finds the gravest damage to a sound 


doctrine of Scripture to have been inflicted by the successors of the 
_ Reformers, who succeeded only in substituting an infallible Bible for 
infallible Church—*bibliolatry” for “ecclesiolatry.” His discussion 
of the modern Roman Catholic view of Scripture suffers in part from 
his own inveterate Protestantism and from his—hardly avoidable— 
_ dependence on official pronouncements on the subject. In actual prac- 
—tice Roman Catholic scholarship shows a far more liberal spirit than 
this chapter suggests. For Reid, it is Barth and Brunner who point 
_ the way to a true doctrine of Scripture by emphasizing the centrality 
of “the word.” The authority of the Bible lies in the fact that it bears 
authoritative witness to the word of God spoken in history. It is not 
itself that word; its writers are not inspired oracles inscribing infallible 
dicta, but human beings who by God’s grace were contemporary with 
-and involved in the revealing act of God. Their authority derives 
_ from their contemporaneity. 

For many readers the Barthian concept of “the word,” however sig- 
nificant in itself, may seem too elusive and abstract a concept on which 
to base the whole theology of Scripture. In one sense, of course, the 
“word” is simply Jesus Christ and the authority of Scripture lies in 
the witness it bears to Him. But if this is all that is meant, this is 
all that need have been said. Obviously “the word” means something 
more than this to Prof. Reid and other “theologians of the word.” It 
is the difficulty of defining just what it is which constitutes the chief 


weakness in this view of Scripture. Rosert C. DentAN 


Job: Poet of Existence. By Samuel Terrien. Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1957, pp. 249 
$3.75. 

Professor Terrien’s introduction sets the tone for his discussion of 
the Book of Job. He points out that the book has run a double risk 
in being unread. Not only is it a classic but it is couched in the poetic 
idiom. At the same time five cultural trends of our age, depth psy- 
chology, modern literature, existentialist philosophy, the fine arts, and 
crisis theology, present a favorable milieu for the rediscovery of Job. 
According to the book’s jacket Terrien has written for the general 
reader, but it is a very special general reader whom he has in mind. 
With its numerous references to modern literature (not to speak of 
Shakespeare and John Donne among others) the thoughtful and cul- 
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turally sensitive reader will be attracted. At the same time the techni- 
cal language of theology may frighten away the merely casual. This 
is coupled with an epigrammatic style and a turn of phrase which makes 
for repeated quotation, if not always easy reading. ‘Two examples: 
p. 63, “To become the antagonist of God is to be like God, but not 
quite;” p. 239, “Existence is fulfilled when man is aware, not of his 
ultimate concern but of becoming the concern of the ultimate.” We 
miss an index which would be helpful particularly in the light of the 
many literary quotations Terrien has given us. 

In one sense the present treatment is the “exegesis” supplementing 
Terrien’s fine exposition of Job in The Interpreter’s Bible. Accordingly 
there are very few citations from the critical literature and the reader 
is referred to the earlier work. ‘The technical introduction has been 
kept to a minimum. Somwhat more attention is given to the extra- 
bibilical parallels in the ancient literatures although again this is 
treated in much more detail in JB. The text is based on the King 
James Version with numerous changes in order to clarify the meaning. 
Job is one of the difficult texts in the Old Testament and Terrien has 
made various emendations on the basis of the versions. Once again 
the fuiler discussion in the larger work is not repeated. Sometimes in 
his interpretation, e.g., 28:14 f., ‘Terrien seems to go beyond the text 
itself, 

The Book of Job has been the happy hunting ground for literary 
critics and Terrien is rightly conservative in his analysis. He sees the 
book as a product of the oriental method of composition to which the 
term “sociological authorship” may be applied. A long period of oral 
transmission and refinement is involved. Terrien dates the formation 
of the folk-tale of prologue and epilogue as taking place through the 
second millenium B.C. This has been taken over intact by the defini- 
tive author of the book save for 42:10. Against the critics of the folk- 
tale Terrien quite rightly defends it against the charge of archaic and 
moralistic theology. He sees it as a parable on pure faith. 

This definitive author, “the Joban poet,” is dated in the first half 
of the sixth century B.C., between Jeremiah and Second Isaiah. We 
may raise the question whether a Jew of that period would have been 
as free from nationalism and religious and cultural particularism as the 
Joban author seems to be. Likewise it would take a man of very 
broad sympathies indeed to take over an Edomite folk-tale in a period 
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when the Jews were smarting under the memories of Edomite atroci- 
ties at the time of the fall. 

Terrien’s treatment of the Wisdom chapter (28) is not clear. On 
p. 33 he would hold to its authorship by a later poet belonging to the 
Joban school. On p. 173 he seems to regard it as part of the definitive 
poem. Although the Elihu section is by a later hand, again Terrien 
has a much higher regard for it than have most scholars. He regards 
the opening bombastic section as deliberately intended by the author for 
comic relief. Here as in the case of ch. 28 Terrien may be perhaps 
unduly influenced by Greek dramatic proprieties. For Terrien, Elihu’s 
great value consists in his witness to the place of grace in God’s rela- 
tionship to men. This is indeed the climax of the definitive poem to 
which the Elihu discourses are a later supplement. The rest of the 
book comes from the definitive poet save for a few additions in the 
Discourses, chs. 38 ff. 

Terrien has given us a comprehensive discussion of the book although 
he follows his own order. He begins with Job’s soliloquy ch. 3 and 
passes on to his twofold reply to Eliphaz in chs. 6 and 7. Then we 
are given the speeches of the three friends and afterwards Job’s an- 
swers to all three discourses. This has the advantage of portraying 
uninterruptedy the development in Job’s thought. Some indication of 
this is given in the successive chapter headings, “The Folly of a God- 
man,” “The Need for a Christ,” “The Ignorance and Arrogance of Re- 
ligion.”” The speeches of Elihu and the Lord follow in the usual order. 

One of Job’s claims to greatness lies in the variety of insights readers 
find in it. Terrien has come to his consideration of the book steeped in 
the theological thought and literary expression of our day. Job means 
this to Terrien. I would ask the question whether Job always meant 
this to Job. This is the perennial problem in biblical interpretation 
and it may be captious to raise it here. Terrien has given us a germi- 
nal treatment of a germinal work and we are grateful. Perhaps in 
the near future he will add Ecclesiastes to form a trilogy with Job and 


his earlier work on the Psalms. Corwin C. Roacu 


An Introduction to the Apocrypha. By Bruce M. Metzger. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1957. pp. Ix + 274. $4.0c. 


As Secretary of the RSV Committee on the Apocrypha, Professor 
Metzger was very advantageously situated in relation to his subject 
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a.nd his public when he wrote the book here reviewed. 
gave him a chance to survey the whole field of intertestamental inter- 
pretation, and the scheduled publication of the new translation to which 


His position 


he was contributing assured him of a considerable body of interested 
readers. Seizing the fortunate moment with all the resources at his 
disposal, he has placed in our hands a guide to the Apocrypha that 
will probably be the standard popular work on the subject for some 
time to come. Whatever has been thought, felt, or said about the 
Apocrypha somehow finds its way into this industriously constrscted 
volume, and if the reader has any complaint to make, it is likely to be 
that he has been told rather more than he cares to know. At the same 
time, the presentation is so systematic and clear that nobody with 
limited interests will be compelled to read the entire book in order to 
find the specific information he is seeking. If properly used, the book 
will satisfy virtually every reader. 

The Introduction explains with commendable simplicity what the 
Apocrypha are and how the Old Testament canon took shape. ‘The 


books are then considered one by one, each in a separate chapter. The 


exposition, which is uniform without being monotonous, consists of re- 
marks on the history, literary form, and text of the book, a digest of 
the contents, and a theological evaluation, often with valuable com- 
ments on liturgical and devotional use. The concluding chapters deal 
respectively with the dependence of New Testament writers on the 
Apocrypha, the various Christian attitudes towards the Apocrypha, 
and the effect of the Apocrypha on civilization and history. Appendix 
I discusses the familiar English versions of the Apocrypha, and Ap- 
pendix II the New Testament Apocrypha. Since the Bibliography is 
“selected” we will not hold it against the author that some works of 


merit are not mentioned. 

In order to show that he has really read the book, the reviewer ven- 
tures to point out the typographical errors that have caught his eye: 
p. 90, I. 19; p. 157, I. 13: p. 158, 1.6; and p. 187, 1. 22. They are 
not serious, and indeed the book contains very little about which the 
reviewer is disposed to argue. The definition of apocryphon (p. 5) 
might be amplified to include what may be the original sense of the 
word: a book kept secret until the time for which it was written has 
come. The sketch of the development of the Old Testament canon 
(pp. 7-10), excellent as it stands, would be still better if it took more 
fully into account the views of such writers as Margolis and Ostborn. 
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The formation of the Old Testament canon has its chronological as- 


pects, but it is not primarily a chronological matter. ‘The canon is at 
bottom an authoritative statement of the covenant, and Israel pos- 
sessed a canon in this sense from the very outset. If this is granted, 
the difficulties under which Professor Metzger is so obviously laboring 
at the end of his Introduction (pp. 9 f.) melt away. ‘The canon has 


nothing to do with “the spiritual sensitivity of generations of Jews,” 
nor can there be any question of a “human authority outside of and 
‘higher than the canonical books themselves which could confer upon 
them the essential quality of being the Word of God.” Judaism and 
‘Christianity unite in the belief that God is the author of His own 
Word. Still less is it true that “in some undefined manner, certain 
books imposed themselves upon the Jewish community as the inspired 
oracles of God.” The manner is not in doubt, because the character 
of the community is not in doubt. Israel was simply authenticating 
what God had inspired it to say about itself in relation to Him. 


Die Christologie des Neuen Testaments. yA Oscar Cullmann. Tiibingen: J. 
C. B. Mohr, 1957, pp. viii + 352. DM. 


Professor Cullmann has set the copestone on his series of studies of 
early Christian formulas and doctrines by this thorough work on the 
Christology of the New Testament, in which indeed he takes for granted 
both the results and the methodology of the earlier volumes. It is 
fundamentally a series of studies of the great Christological titles, 
classified formally into four groups: (a) those relating to Christ’s 
earthly work: The Prophet, the Suffering Servant of God, The High 
Priest; (b) those relating to his future work: The Messiah, The Son 
of Man; (c) his present work: The Lord, The Savior; (d) his pre- 
existence: The Logos, The Son of God, God. The chapters are like 
articles in Kittel’s Wérterbuch, in two respects—they are ample in in- 


formation, and they are conservative in outlook. In fact, one wonders 
why every liberal interpretation is considered only to be rejected. Is 
Basel an unhealthy climate in which to do historical study of the New 
Testament? The weakness of the book is its narrow biblicism; the 
broad religious-historical background of the New Testament, which 
contains the books produced within the early Gentile church, not in 
the Palestinian, Christian Jewish, Aramaic speaking church, seems not 
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to appear. “Son of God” is discussed with reference only to thauma- 
turges, not to “Sons of God” in the high religious sense. So is “Lord.” 
At all costs, the background of these titles and the concepts they rep- 
resent must be narrowed to the Old Testament. Also, the highest 
possible apocalyptic interpretation must be claimed: as in the case of 
“The” Prophet, viz. the final prophet to come at the end of the world, 
ignoring the passages in the gospels where Jesus is viewed as “a pro- 
phet, like one of the prophets of old.” Further, at all costs the inter- 
pretation must be carried back to Jesus himself, as if its validity rested 
in his own consciousness and his use of the term—which is surely un- 
realistic, historically. Finally, the use made of N.T. “confessions,” 
as if they were miniature creeds, is quite questionable. Would Paul 
have admitted he was summing up Christian doctrine in a few words, 
in any of these formulae? Was “Jesus is Lord” a creed? The idea of 
“creed” loses its meaning when stretched to cover such brief statements, 
which are slogans, not creeds. It is by the use of such evidence, thus 
interpreted, that the author concludes that the early Christian theology 
was Christology, not theology, i.e. concerned with Christ, not God. The 
conclusion would surely have been viewed with horror by any early 
Christian, Jew or Gentile—unless perchance a Gnostic, especially a 
Marcionite, who believed God to be unknown, and Christ the only 
revealer. But Marcionism is several degrees off base, compared with 
the N.T. The late A. C. McGiffert shocked the world with his thesis 
that “the god of the early Christians” was not really God but Christ 
—the newest oriental deity carried westward by ardent propagandists. 
Johannes Weiss gave the answer: The Gentile Christians differed from 
the Jews in their need and in the consequent propaganda. Jews had 
no need to be convinced of the existence of God; Gentiles had to be 
convinced that he was One. But this is so old a debate it seems to be 
forgotten these days—especially when “liberal” histories of dogma and 
the application of history of religions to the task of N.T. interpretation 
are either neglected or denounced. 

The book is useful for the material it contains, not for its conclusions. 
A more historical, more realistic, more imaginative interpretation is 
needed. Continental Biblicism is a useful tool, in some ways; but it 
can be a severe limitation, if all of Christian doctrine must be forced 
into a fixed, predetermined “biblical” mold. 

Freperick C. Grant 
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The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire. By Michael Rostovtzeff. 
2nd ed. revised by P. M. Fraser. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1957, 2 vols., pp. xxxi + 847 -+ 80 plates. 

That the social and economic condition of the world was important 

for the rise of Christianity and for the creation of the New Testament 

-and the growth of the early church goes without saying. One does 

‘not need to be a Marxist or social determinist to hold this view. The 

social and economic conditions prevailing in the Graeco-Roman world 

‘were as important as its religious conditions were for the spread of 

the Christian religion and the response of men and women to it. The 

idea popular fifty years ago, viz. that the pagan world was in desperate 
straits, and that the coming of the “carpenter god,” the projection of 
the frustrated wishes and hope of the submerged masses under the 
early empire, explains the speedy extension of this new and different 
kind of “oriental mystery’—no one holds that queer notion today. 

For one thing, we know much more about the social and economic con- 
ditions of the first century than we knew in the early decades of this 
century. In large measure this is owing to the researches and publi- 

cations of the late Professor Rostovtzeff, whose Roman Empire ap- 

peared in 1926, and whose even larger Social and Economic History of 
the Hellenistic World (3 vols.) appeared in 1941. These two works, 
together with his friend Tenney Frank’s Economic Survey of Rome (in 


5 vols., 1933-40), and also a number of smaller works which have ap- 
peared during the past generation (see the list in my “Economic Back- 
ground of the New Testament” in the Dodd Festschrift, The Back- 
ground of the New Testament and its Eschatology) have cleared the 
view considerably—though we still lack adequate data for an abso- 
lutely complete picture. It appears that the world was not in as bad 
a state as the Marxists would have it. The early empire was an “era 
of good feeling” and of optimism which increased as time went on— 
the climax came under the Antonines in the second century, though 
even then there were forebodings of possible disaster. The world was 
recovering from centuries of bloodshed and ruin: the East, after the 
incessant struggles between the Successors of Alexander, followed by 
the Roman conquest; the West, especially Italy, after the last two 
centuries of the Republic, when internecine war and liquidations soaked 
the soil of the peninsula with human blood from end to end. Under 
Augustus things took a turn for the better. It was only in Palestine 
that the old perennial discontent still rankled, encouraged by a re- 
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ligion which refused cooperation with paganism, and promoted by the 
Zealots and others who masked their devotion to independence under 
the guise of religious zeal: “No King but God!” We simply must not 
measure or judge the conditions of the world in general by those which 
prevailed in occupied and revolutionary Palestine, whose unrest dated 
not merely from the death of Herod, or from the coming of Pompey, 
but—as William Farmer has demonstrated—from the days of the Mac- 
cabees. 

Meanwhile, the rest of the world was enjoying an increasing pros- 
perity which, though not shrewd universally, was widespread and en- 
couraging. The world trade of the early Empire was not what it be- 
came in the second and third centuries, but it was considerable. and 
on the increase. A good survey is to be found in one of the most 
interesting and most valuable of the recent “Penguins,” Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler’s Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiers (1954), where the 
archeological evidence is summarized and illustrated. 

The present work by Rostovtzeff is based on the latest edition to 
pass under his own scrutiny, the Italian edition of 1933; but Mr. Fra- 
ser has not limited his efforts to the translation of the added material 
in that edition. The work is thoroughly up to date, without overload- 
ing the bibliographies with every possible title that might have been 
added. Judicious selectivity has been the rule. The plates (20 more 
than in the first edition) are most valuable—one can see the social life 
and economic activity of the world in those by-gone centuries and 
carry with him a sense of reality which mere description and analysis 
fails to convey. The notes, pp. 489-695 in the Ist ed., pp. 543-751 in 
this ed., are now in a separate volume, which also contains a superb 
index. The work is simply indispensable to all students of New Testa- 
ment and early church history; for it is not a catalogue of bare eco- 
nomic facts but a real history, a narrative of social and economic 
change from the days of Augustus to those of Diocletian—the great 
diorama of Western civilization in the period of the early church. 

Freperick C. Grant 


Systematic Theology, Volume 11: Existence and the Christ by Paul Tillich. University 
of Chicago Press, 1937, pp. 187. $4.50. 


In this long-awaited volume, Professor Tillich gives us a detailed ex- 
position of the third and central part of his massive theological sys- 
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tem; and, in more ways than one, this is the beating heart of the 
matter. ‘The first two parts of the system, Reason and Revelation, and 
Being and God, were published in 1951 as Volume I (also by Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press; first British edition, Nisbet, 1953). Parts IV 
and V, Life and the Spirit, and History and the Kingdom of God, are 
to be published as a final Volume III, Dr. Tillich hopes “in the not 
too distant future.” 

In the Introduction to Volume I the author asserts that “a theologi- 


cal system is supposed to satisfy two basic needs: the statement of the 
truth of the Christian message and the interpretation of this truth for 
every generation.” ‘To meet these requirements, which are avowedly 
apologetic, ‘Tillich employs his characteristic method of correlation 
throughout his open and non-deductive system: the actual questions 
implied in man’s existential situation are correlated with the theologi- 
cal answers implied in the revealed Christian message, questions and 
answers always being regarded as both independent and inter-depen- 
dent in a dynamic relationship. The present Volume II begins with 
a most helpful Introduction, outlining the relation of the Second Vol- 
ume to the First and to the system as a whole, and then restating in 
summary form the theological answers given in Volume I. Part 3 
of the system, “I‘xistence and the Christ,” is presented in two main sec- 
tions of approximately equal length: “Existence and the Quest for the 
Christ” and “The Reality of the Christ.” 


The key concept in the first main section is that of estrangement, a 
more powerful term than the “separation” (Sonderung) used in Tillich’s 
mimeographed lecture-outlines. “Existence is estrangement and not 
reconciliation; it is dehumanization and not the expression of essential 
humanity. It is the process in which man becomes a thing and ceases 
to be a person” (p. 25). For Tillich, “the Fall” symbol, as a decisive 
part of the Christian tradition, is to be understood in the sense of 
man’s transition from essential goodness, or “dreaming innocence,” to 
existential estrangement, or “finite freedom.” The theological depth 
of the term estrangement is in its implication that man belongs essen- 
tially to that from which he is estranged—the ground of his being, other 
beings, and himself—and that his actual hostility to God proves indis- 
putably that he belongs to God. “Where there is the possibility of 
hate, there and there alone is the possibility of love” (p. 45). It is 
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Jillich’s claim that though estrangement is, frankly, not a biblical term, 
it is implied in most of the biblical descriptions of man’s predicament, 
and represents a reinterpretation of sin from a religious point of view. 
“\lan’s predicament is estrangement, but his estrangement is sin” 
(p. 46). This latter term expresses most sharply the personal char- 
acter of estrangement and points to personal freedom and guilt in con- 
trast to tragic guilt and the universal destiny of estrangement. For 


. 


this reason, Tillich is not about to replace “sin” in the Christian vocab- 
ulary, but, rather, to reinterpret it in a helpful way for modern man. 
The marks of man’s estrangement are discussed under three principal 
categories: unbelief (man in the totality of his being turning away 
from God), hubris (not “pride” so much as the self-evaluation of man 
into the sphere of the divine and his refusal to acknowledge his fini- 
tude), and “concupiscence” (not to be confined to sexual lust, but des- 
criptive of man’s unlimited desire to draw the whole of reality into 
himself). 

Dr. Tillich discusses the doctrine of evil in terms of “ontological po- 
jarities” in the state of estrangement: the separation of freedom from 
destiny, the separation of dynamics from form, and the separation of 
individualization from participation. Man’s experience of existential self- 
destruction is further considered within the framework of the various 
finitudes which are facts of his existence: death, time and space, suf- 
fering and loneliness, doubt and meaninglessness. The many ways of 
self-salvation which offer themselves for man’s consideration—legalism. 
asceticism, mysticism, sacramentalism, dogmatism, and emotionalism— 
are examined and found wanting. It is now clear that “no act within 
the context of existential estrangement can overcome existential es- 
trangement.” (p. 78) Man is, in fact, now asking the very existential 
guestion for which the theological answer, according to Tillich, is the 
Realitv of the New Being in Jesus as the Christ, and the Ouést for 
that New Being is begun. 


The key concept in the second main section of Existence and the 
Christ is thus the New Being in Jesus as the Christ. First, in a cri- 
tically-important sub-section, Professor Tillich deals with the whole 
problem of Jesus as the Christ as historical fact, as over against Jesus 
as the Christ as a subject of believing reception. “Christian theology 
must insist on the actual fact to which the name Jesus of Nazareth 
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refers . . . that Essential God-Manhood has appeared within existence 
and subjected itself to the conditions of existence without being con- 
quered by them” (p. 98). Yet—and this is crucial—“Christianity is 
not based on the acceptance of a historical novel; it is based on the wit- 
ness to the messianic character of Jesus by people who were not in- 
terested at all in a biography of the Messiah” (p. 105). 

The various christological symbols of the Bible, “Son of Man,” “Son 
of God,” “the Logos,” are treated in terms of their historical develop- 
ment. Such symbols, first of all, arise and grow in their own re- 
ligious culture and language; then they are used by those to whom 


they have become alive as expressions of their self-interpretation and 
as answers to the questions implied in their existential predicament; 
next they undergo a transformation in meaning when used to interpret 
the event Jesus the Christ on which Christianity is based; finally, they 
are distorted by popular superstition and supported by theological lit- 
cralism and supernaturalism. 

The upshot of the matter is that “historical research can neither give 
nor take away the foundation of the Christian faith . . . [though it} 
has influenced and must influence Christian theology. ...” (p. 113). It 
is participation—a key word in this part of the system—rather than 
historical argument that guarantees the reality of the event upon which 
Christianity is based. It guarantees a personal life in which the New 
Being has conquered the old being. But (and here Tillich makes what 
he admits to be a historically absurd, but logically necessary statement 
ofthe consequences of his appreciation for the historical method), 
“ . . it does not guarantee his name to be Jesus of Nazareth. His- 
torical doubt concerning the existence and life of someone with this 
name cannot be overruled. He might have had another name” (p. 114). 

The balance of the book is an essay in the reconstruction of the 
christological dogma in the light of all that has come before, making 
full use of all available insights from history, philosophy, and psy- 
chology. The christological task of present theology, as Professor Til- 
lich sees it, is to replace the two-nature theory of Jesus as the Christ 
(as delineated at Nicaea and Chalcedon) by what he calls “dynamic- 
relational concepts,” using the incarnational and the adoptionist Chris- 
tologies, both of which have biblical roots, to explain and fulfill each 
other. “The assertion that Jesus as the Christ is the personal unity of 
a divine and a human nature must be replaced by the assertion that ip 
Jesus as the Christ the eternal unity of God and man has become his- 
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torical reality. In his being, the New Being is real, and the New Being 
is the re-established unity between God and man. We replace the in- 
edequate concept ‘divine nature’ by the concepts ‘eternal God-man- 
unity’ or ‘Eternal God-Manhood.’ Such concepts replace a static es- 
sence by a dynamic relation ” (p. 148). 

In his treatment of the universal significance of the event, Jesus as 
the Christ, Dr. Tillich places in fruitful interdependence for our thought 
the central symbols of the “Cross of the Christ” and the “Resurrec- 
tion of the Christ,” regarding the former event as having taken place 
in the full light of historical observation, and the latter as having 
spread over it a veil of deep mystery. For the first Christians, as for 
those of the present day, according to Tillich, “it is the certainty of 
one’s own victory over the death of existential estrangement which 
creates the certainty of the Resurrection of the Christ as event and 
evmbol ...” (p. 155). 

After a rather brief discussion of seveeral doctrines of atonement, as 
descriptions of the effect of the New Being in Jesus as the Christ on 
those who are grasped by it in their state of estrangement, and the 
laying down of a number of principles which, for Tillich, should de- 
termine the further development of the doctrine of atonement—or even 
replace it in future theology, Volume II of the Systematic Theology 
concludes with a few pages on the character of salvation as threefold: 
participation in the New Being (Regeneration), acceptance of the New 
Being (Justification), and transformation by the New Being (Sanctifi- 
cation). The reader is thus left on the threshold of Volume ITI. 

\ few words of appraisal are certainly now in order. It can hardly 
be doubted that in stating what he believes to be the truth of the 
Christian message, Professor Tillich has at the same time made a bold 
—for some, too bold—contemporary reinterpretation of that truth. Ad- 
mittedly using “a terminology which consciously deviates from the 
biblical or ecclesiastical language” (p. viii), he nevertheless writes al- 
Ways in a reverent spirit, as a Christian who uses his brains but also 
and regularly says his prayers and worships with the Christian com- 
munity. Not only are the romantic and the revolutionary in tension 
in this Systematic Theology: the philosopher and the theologian also 
cre in lively and continuous encounter, and (to mix metaphors) the 
upper hand changes sides from time to time! In Tillich’s existential- 
ism, as spelled out in the first main section, the dynamic thrust of 
thought is consistently from essence to existence, just the reverse from 
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_ extentialist philosophers of the school of Heidegger and Sartre (whose 
atheism, incidentally, Tillich explicitly denies). As philosopher, Til- 
lich leans in the direction of essentialism (with a nod to Hegel!); as 
theologian, he is a convinced exponent of existentialism, calling it “the 
good luck of Christian theology” in that it has helped “to rediscover 
the classical Christian interpretation of human existence” (p. 27). 
Noteworthy in this Volume II is the creative use the author makes 
of the findings of the latest critical biblical scholarship: he actually 
dares to allow his theology to be affected by the discoveries of his col- 
leagues in the biblical field. Such striking intellectual honesty is ad- 
-mirable; it is also deeply disturbing, for it threatens theological com- 
placency, or that kind of “neo-orthodoxy” which may be a disguised 
form of a return to a pre-critical period. Professor Tillich does not 
expect us to agree with his fresh interpretation of the Christian faith. 
But he does ask that we do honest business with it, and that is a fair 
and all other Christians—who believe that real 


request. Anglicans 

~channels of communication should be kept open between theology and 

_ philosophy, for the mutual benefit and enrichment of both disciplines, 
will find the hours spent with Volume II more than rewarding. 

-Jostan Ocpen HorrMan, Jr. 


Reality. Reason, and Religion. By Arthur Anton Vogel. Morehouse-Gorham, 1957, 
pp. xu -+ 208. $3.00. 

Professor Vogel, who teaches Apologetics and Dogmatic Theology 
at Nashotah House, has contributed articles to a number of periodicals: 
now he gives us his first book. It is an interesting study of Aristotelian 
thought, presented with special attention to the “positivistic” philoso- 
phies of our own day. 

Karly chapters are historical and descriptive, concerned with stating 
the basic ideas of the philosophy Dr. Vogel espouses. Chapters fol- 
low on “metaphysical explanation,” “religious implications,” “God and 
free will,” and the thought of Paul Tillich which the author contrasts 
unfavourably with the conception of God as actus purus. The style 
of writing is not always too simple, but there are few recent books 
known to the reviewer in which such a sustained and knowledgeable 
defense of the classical philosophical is given. 


The discussion of the cosmological argument, especially in relation 
to the revival of ontologism in our day, is thorough and careful. There 
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is a valuable treatment of the concept of causation, with a useful cri- 
ticism of those schools of thought, originating in late nominalism and 
its successors, which deny this concept in favour of simple association. 
The consideration of freedom of the will follows the usual lines, but 
has much penetration and precision. It is when Dr. Vogel gets to his 
last chapter that he becomes eloquent for the more traditional philo- 
sophical understanding of God and (in my judgment) less than fair to 
the position not only of Tillich but of all the rest of the “dynamic” 
thinkers who believe that God, taken to be the religious symbol for 
“Being itself,” must be interpreted more vitally than seems usual in 
the Aristotelian-scholastic pattern. It is of course true that actus 
purus does not mean the “dead God,” but it does not carry with it 
quite that fullness of life and super-abundant power which the biblical 
witness seems to attribute to the living God of history and of nature. 


I could agree with some of the things that Dr. Vogel says about Til- 


liich’s position; but I wonder if the same criticisms could validly be- 


made against, say, Charles Hartshorne’s presentation in Philosophers 
Speak of God? And if (as J think, Hartshorne (and in his own way, but 
with great differences, Tillich himself) is right about “becoming” as 
somehow reflecting a genuine element in the divine nature—God as 
“absolute yt as absolutely related”—and if the insistence on the dy- 
namism of “becoming” as a clue to the interior reality of “Being it- 
self,” is also right, then quite important modifications would be re- 
quired in earlier stages of Professor Vogel’s argument. 

Be that as it may, this is the sort of book which precisely because it 
is so loyal to the tradition out of which it comes, so conscious of pat- 
terns of thought in our own day, and so lucid (if not always quite un- 
complicated) in its presentation, requires careful consideration from 
theologians and philosophers of religion. Dr. Vogel acknowledges in 
his preface his great indebtedness to Professor John Wild of Harvard; 
one wonders if he has taken into account Professor Wild’s recent 
reckoning with Heidegger and other writers of his school in The Chal- 
lenge of Existentialism and his illuminating article in the ANGLICAN 
Tueo.ocicaL Review a year or so ago? Here again, there is a renewed 
awareness of the subjective factor in thought and a recognition (al- 
though through the channel of existentialist thought as seen by a phi- 
losopher of Aristotelian inclination) of the dynamic quality of ex- 
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perience. ‘That too would make certain changes in emphasis in Dr. 


Vogel’s position. 
This is a very good first book, however; and we look eagerly for 
further volumes from Professor Vogel’s pen—or typewriter. 
W. Norman Pitrencer 


Faith and Knoceledge, A Modern Introduction to the Problem of Religious Knozele dge. 
By John Hick. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, pp. xix + 217. with 


Index. $3.50. 

Philosophy of Religion, By David Elton Trueblood. New York: Harper, 1957, pp. 
xv + 318, with Index. $5.cc. 

Religion in Modern Life, by George G. Hackman, Charles W. Kegley, and Viljo K. 
Nikander. New York: Macmillan. 1957, pp. vi + 454 with Bibliography and 
Index. $4.25. 

Nothing could be more salutary in the midst of our ambiguous “re- 
vival of religion” than a serious consideration of the place of religion 
in our intellectual life and of the relationship of faith to thought. As 
Will Herberg has demonstrated, our current increase in religious 
“faith” has so far had remarkably little influence in shaping and in- 
fluencing our outlook on life. It has remained on the surface of Ameri- 
can life, a vague kind of sentimentality and optimism, seldom taken 
seriously as a determining or shaping factor in the profound and earn- 
est thinking of our time. Part of the reason is the quality of the re- 
ligious revival itself, but part of it also is a continuing uncertainty and 
confusion in intellectual circles as to what constitutes genuine knowl- 
edge and where and how religious faith fits into the pattern of human 
perceptions. The crucial task of the teaching of religion in our colleges 
and universities, therefore, will be the philosophy of religion. Welcome 
as the upsurge of interest in the Bible and in theological ideas cer- 
tainly is, the fundamental question which a somewhat bewildered and 
still skeptical academic community will ask is, how can religion qualify 
as a mode of knowing about life? Until that question is answered con- 
vincingly, the study of religion in our colleges and universities will 
remain suspended in mid-air, of antiquarian interest to some or viewed 
as the inexplicable hobby of a pious few by others. Until religion can 
be established in the galaxy of the academic disciplines as a proper 
method of gaining a true knowledge—and in this case, an all-important 
knowledge—of reality, it is difficult to foresee our present increase in 
religious activity having any significant impact on our intellectual life. 


| 


The religion of the Bible dares not accept any such peripheral and an- 
cillary role in human affairs as that. | 
These three books constitute welcome evidence that the task of 
clarifying and establishing the role of religious faith in the intellectual 
life of man is already well on its way. Professor Hick of Cornell, as 


R 
the sub-title of his book makes clear, deals more precisely and more 
single-mindedly with this topic than do the other authors. With quite 

dye. extraordinary clarity and lucidity, he delineates the unique fosition of 

with religious faith as an organ of knowledge. In close-packed and careful 

— chapters on “Knowledge,” “Belief,” “The Nature of Faith,” “The 


Logic of Faith,” etc. he makes painstaking distinctions in words that 
K we have all thought we understood fully and used accurately. His 


= discussion of knowledge and belief, for example, shows that our tradi- 
bi tional meaning for those words, the first being employed as a synonym 
Bi for infallible certainty and the second as a synonym for uncertain sup- 
- position, has serious inconveniences. No matter of fact, says Profes- 
. sor Hick, can ever be known with infallible certainty. Only a tautol- 
— ogy can be “proved demonstratively,” and the existence of God is, he 
oi argues, a matter of fact and not a tautology. A brilliant chapter on 
a “Faith and Freedom” argues that the destiny of man as a free person 
en requires that God should always have about Him a degree of “ab- 
rm- sconditus,” for overwhelming evidence of His reality would coerce and 
re- compel assent. He quotes a wise insight of Coleridge’s: “|The di- 
nd vine existence] could not be intellectually more evident without be- 
wl- coming morally less effective.” A closing chapter on “Christian Faith” 
an reveals the author to be himself an example of a rara avis in present 
res day intellectual circles—a convinced Christian who has drunk deeply 
me of the well of Christian theology, as well as a skilled and precise phi- 
er- losopher (and more especially, epistemologist). It is exciting to spec- 
nd ulate what influence such a person could have on a modern university 
ify campus. 
n- Elton Trueblood as a result of a long and fruitful ministry on Ameri- 
rill can campuses and to American intellectuals has written Philosophy 
ed of Religion as a climactic summary of what he has been saying and 
an writing and teaching. It does not reveal as precise nor as technically 
er philosophical a mind as Professor Hick’s book, but for that very reason 
nt is a welcome complement to it. The familiar felicities of style which 
in have made Dr. Trueblood such an effective apologist are everywhere 
fe. evident (cf. his delicious observation that in academic circles “shallow 
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waters are often muddied to make them look deep”). ‘The first sec- 
tion of his book goes over much of the ground that 1s dealt with by 
Professor Hick and many similar conclusions are reached, but where 
Professor Hick pursues relentlessly and single-mindedly the question 
of faith as a mode of knowing, Trueblood darts from one aspect of 
the subject to another (although not unsystematically), illuminating 
and clarifying and suggesting in profusion. Religious faith is best 
understood by analogies to other acts of human commitment and in- 
volvement, and ‘Trueblood, with the assistance of a quote from Paul 
Tillich, dispatches the ideal of “objectivity” in the teaching of religion 
as neatly and convincingly as this reviewer has ever seen it done. “To 
be indifferent in the study of religious truth is a contradiction in terms 
because religion always makes exciting demands, if true.” 

In fresh and convincing ways, Trueblood examines some of the main 
arguments for the reasonableness of the theistic hypothesis, maintain- 
ing that not singly or severally but as cumulative evidence they possess 
considerable weight. He then with admirable honesty and fairness 
sets forth the main criticisms and alternative proposals of Marxism, 
Freud, and the Logical Positivist school of philosophy. (This choice of 
opponents makes it clear that Trueblood’s target is the world of the 
intellectuals.) ‘“Trueblood’s success in demolishing these opponents 
will be estimated variously, depending on one’s presuppositions and 
point of view, but he defines important areas of discussion and stimu- 
tates serious and probing inquiry. He then courageously faces up to 
some continuing problems in the area of religious knowledge—“The 
Natural and the Supernatural,” “The Existence of World Religions,” 
and “The Problem of Evil”—and concludes with summary chapters 
on “God,” “Freedom,” and “Immortality.” The material is richly sug- 
gestive, and a very wide sampling of current thinking in the field of 
the philosophy of religion is indicated. Anglicans will be interested in 
Trueblood’s frank estimate of William Temple as “the most distin- 
cuished theologian of our century” but Paul Tillich, von Hiigel, White- 
head, Will Herberg, Reinhold Niebuhr and many others all come in 
for suggestive and discriminative treatment. This would be an admir- 
able book for introductory courses in the philosophy of religion in un- 
dergraduate colleges. 

Least satisfactory for the purposes discussed at the outset of this 
review is Religion in Modern Life by Professors Hackman, Kegley, 
and Nikander of Wagner College. Only about fifty pages are devoted 
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to “The Nature of Religion” and “Ways of Knowing in Religion” and 
while useful in giving a summary of the questions often raised in this 
area, these chapters do not go very deeply nor do they excite much dis- 
cussion. Indeed the book as a whole, while oftentimes providing com- 
petent and skillful summaries of the kind of material required for un- 
dergraduate courses in religion, suffers from the condensation that is 
required to bring such material into the limits of one volume. In less 
than 140 pages, for example, to attempt to sketch the main contents 
and the chief problems in the use and interpretation of the Bible 
necessarily involves the authors in a sketchiness of treatment that is 
superficial and sometimes misleading. ‘There is a conspicuous failure 
to take seriously the work of the Form-critics, and one wonders whe- 
ther it is possible to discuss the Bible with college students these days 
without, for example, some reference to the work of Bultmann and 
the issue of “de-mythologizing.” The book includes a sketch of 
Church history, a discussion of the major items in the Christian faith, 
and a treatment of Christian ethics! Unhappily the treatment is held 
together by no suggestive or illuminating basic idea, and the result is 
only a very superficial handling of material that for purposes of most 
college courses in religion cries out for much more penetration and ex- 
tensiveness and far more use of primary sources. Wagner is a re- 
ligiously oriented college, and one ought to expect a more thorough- 
going treatment of religion than this book suggests. 

Joun M. Krum 


Metaphysical Beliefs. Ved. by Alasdair C. MacIntyre. London: S.C.M. Press, 1957, 
pp. 216. 25s. 

This book consists of three essays generally concerned with the pro- 
vince of natural theology: “Contemporary Scientific Mythology” bv 
Stephen Toulmin, “Poetry and Religious Belief” by Ronald W. Hep- 
burn, and “The Logical Status of Religious Belief” by the editor. 

The first essay attempts to show that myths are still with us in the 
twentieth century, although they are now of a scientific or “mechano- 
morphic” nature instead of an anthropomorphic nature. Myth-making 
in the contemporary manner consists in taking a legitimate and highly 
specified scientific term and then generalizing its application to the uni- 
verse at large and using it as a criterion for determining moral atti- 
tudes. The author argues that such terms become meaningless apart 
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from their experimental and restricted scientific contexts and so can 
only be given the status of myths in their more general employment. 
This is an interesting and suggestive essay; the scientific concepts with 
which it deals are those of the Second Law of Thermodynamics and 
the Biological Theory of Evolution. The former gives a “running 
down” and the latter an “ever-perfecting” picture of the universe. 

The second essay is a comparative study of the use of language in 

religion and the use of language in poetry. No positive justification 
for the truth of religion results from this inquiry, but it is contended 
that “the theologian need not despair of the sense of his expressions” 
just because they violate ordinary linguistic usage. The reason for 
this is that poetry often violates such usage, too. In his discussion of 
typology and Jungian archetypal images the author shows good insight 
into the nature of, and need for, the historical aspect of religion. 
The third essay attempts to delineate “the whole context of re- 
-ligious discourse.” The author contends that religious statements are 
meaningful only when considered in the religious context as a whole; 
their proper meaning cannot be discovered by treating them in isola- 
tion, as the phlisosphical school of Linguistic Analysis has tended to 
do. The author maintains that religion is neither explanatory nor an 
hy pothesis; it cannot be rationally justified—it can only be accepted or 
rejected Religion is sui generis; indeed, this is argued to such a de- 
yree that religion seems to be ineffable in its relation to the world. 

MacIntyre tries to show that positivism, not metaphysics, is the true 
friend of religion. In this his thought is similar to that of W. T. Stace 
in this country. Hume and Wittgenstein are his Plato and Aristotle; 
so, perhaps, it is to be expected that he attributes as “one of the cen- 
tral achievements of Wittgenstein” (p. 177) what Aristotle had clearly 
shown to be the case in the fourth century B.C. His faulty under- 
standing of what a metaphysical proof is, the relation of such proof to 
free will in a person’s relation to the Christian God, and of the relation 

of existence to essence in traditional metaphysics, will strike the atten- 
tion of any reader conversant with the history of philosophy before the 
sixteenth century. 

This is a helpful book for indicating the nature of a great deal of 
contemporary British philosophy of religion. The Preface states that 
one thing which all of the contributors hold in common is “a belief 
that traditional metaphysics is dead.” ‘This being the case, one result 


of the book as a whole for this reviewer—although perhaps not one 
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intended by the authors—is at least to show the need for a resurrection 
from the dead. On the other hand, it may be hoped that metaphysics 
is “is not dead, but sleepeth” in many English universities. 
Artuur A VocEL 


Martin Buber: the Life of Dialogue. By Maurice Friedman. University of Chicago 
Press, 1955, pp. 282. 6.00. 

Those who wonder whether any good can come out of existentialism 
should find this study of Martin Buber’s thought a fascinating thing. 
Fow authors have managed to capture as much of the spirit and flavor 
of their subject as Dr. Fiiedman has. The result is that Martin Bu- 
ber himself often speaks through the pages with a directness and a 
relevence which is usually lacking in secondary sources. This is not 
to sav that there is not a certain repetitiveness in the book. It is pro- 
bably inevitable in treating a thinker like Buber, who has discovered 
ene or two very basic principles and applied them to a wide variety 
of human problems, and becomes very tiresome indeed. However, the 
end result is a comprehensive picture of Buber’s thought from its 
genesis In Hasidism to its impact on Christian theology. 

Nine chapters are devoted to an exposition of his mature philosophy. 
The concept of dialogue, the now famous concepts, “I-Thou” and “I- 
It.” Buber’s understanding of man in community and of man in relation 
to God, are discussed with great clarity and detail. His analysis of 
the modern religious situation (The Eclipse of God) is treated, as is 
his concern with the problem of evil and its redemption. He is the 
only thinker of recent years who has seriously sought to bring the in- 
sights and resources of Jewish mysticism to bear upon the problem 
and this in itself is a significant contribution. One finds chapters de- 
voted to the implications of Buber for epistomology, social philosophy, 
psychotherapy, modern politics, and Biblical exegesis, to mention only 
a few. In addition, a section is devoted to relationships to Judaism 
and Christianity. Upon many points the author has conferred with 
Buber himself. The result is the only full-scale assessment of the man 
yet to appear. 

Despite the fact that Dr. Friedman writes as expositor and apologist 
rather than critical analyst, his book makes it quite obvious that Mar- 
tin Buber is no ordinary existentialist philosopher, but one of those 
cigantic thinkers whose emergence on the human scene sends all human 
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thought off in a new direction. The seeds of his thought are found in 
Hasidism, Judaism, the Bible, Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche, though 
Kierkegaard furnished the tinder by bringing the fact of encounter 
to his attention. However, where Kierkegaard veers off in a philoso- 
phical direction, Buber becomes more fully biblical. Perhaps it is un- 
fair to call him an existentialist at all, despite his concern with such 
terms as “the single one” and “authentic existence.” Far more than 
Tillich, he brings biblical insights to bear upon the problems of man 
and could be characterized as a theological philosopher as opposed to 
a philosophical theologian. 

One of the most striking things about the philosophy of dialogue is 
its reconciling character—an element completely missing in existential- 
ism generally. Buber himself indicates this in characterizing himself 
as one who treads the “narrow ridge.” By identifying the primorial 
relationship of man to life as an “I-Thou” rather than “I-It” relation- 
ship, he is able to bring together many antinomies of experience which 
traditional thought canonizes as irreconcilable contradictions—objecti- 
vism and subjectivism, religion and philosophy, the individual and so- 
ciety, altruism and egotism, even progressive and traditional education. 
He treads the “narrow ridge” between opposites. Since one of the 
predominate concerns of modern thought has been with overcoming 
the subject-object antithesis which is the heritage of traditional thought, 
this beginning with a subject-subject relationship makes Buber one of 
the most promising thinkers since Descartes originally ssundered 
thought and reality for the West. His impact upon philosophers, Chris- 
tian theologians, psychotherapists, students of religion, sociologists, to 
mention only a few of the categories of people who have been touched 
by his work, is a foretaste of influence to come. He does seem to gather 
together and put in preservable form the insights and concerns of 
post-Kantian thought. 

Those who have already made the discovery of “I-Thou” and “I- 
It” will also profit by Dr. Friedman’s work, particularly Christian 
thinkers, who seem at the moment more influenced by Buber than any 
other group. A number of misunderstandings and misinterpretations 
of Martin Buber current in Christian circles are pointed out and cor- 
rected, especially the notion that there is something inherently sinful 
about “I-It” thinking. Buber raises no objection to it at all and recog- 
nizes its necessity in scientific study. His quarrel is with making it 
the norm and model of all valid metaphysical thought. 
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Furthermore, the book makes very clear the Jewishness of Buber. 
He cannot be regarded as a covert Christian, as many seem to do. He 
cannot be taken over unbaptized into Christian thought. The trouble 
lies largely in his view of evil and redemption, which come more from 
Jewish mysticism than the Bible. Here one wonders whether Dr. 
Friedman is correct in suggesting that Buber treads the narrow ridge 
between neo-Platonic and Manicheeistic views. Jewish mysticism be- 
trays a neo-Platonic, Gnostic, note which is not altogether lacking in 
Buber either (cf. his novel, For the Sake of Heaven). Further, Jewish 
mysticism has its own brand of Messianism. It treats the Messiah as 
symbolic of the man who can reunite God’s Glory (shekinah) with the 
rest of his attributes and thus effect redemption on earth. ‘Thus re- 
demption becomes a human work to which God responds with con- 
firming grace. In these terms, Buber appreciates very sympathetically 
the figure of Jesus, to whom he is willing to attribute Messianic signi- 
ficance. However, there is another element in the Old Testament and 
in Jesus which Christian Messianism pursues—God as deliverer and 
redeemer. Ultimately this means that for the New Testament, God 
the Son becomes the Messianic redeemer in whom the eternal “I-Thou” 
relationship with man is re-established. Jesus’ controversy with the 
Pharisees raises the question of whether this apparently new and 
scandalous departure is not more faithful to the original covenant and 
law than its alternatives. Those who wish to follow the interpretation 
of Christian theology in terms of “I-Thou” must come to grips with 
these issues more seriously than they have as yet done, for Buber be- 
lieves that this Christian emphasis destroys the true Biblical picture 
of man and God and renders a genuine “I-Thou” relationship between 
man and God impossible. It is important for Christians to realize that 
there are live alternatives to the New Testament operative in Judaism 
today, and it is important for Buber to see more clearly than he yet 
seems to have seen how true to the Old Testament the New really is. 

A final word might be said about the Zionism of Buber which Fried- 
man also presents to us. It is a Zionism quite different from the po- 
litical Zionism we ordinarily know. It is based upon a close relation- 
ship between people and land. Neither can be redeemed without the 
other. This is a Hasidic emphasis which gives more promise for the 
solution to some of the problems of the Near East than any other that 
this reviewer has seen. It puts Zionism in redemptive terms and has 
enabled Buber to get along with the Arabs of P 
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other Jewish leaders. Not only does this kind of Zionism speak re- 
demptively to the wor!d crisis of today, it suggests to Christians an all 
too frequently neglected aspect of redemption, namely that the created 
order must participate in it as well. Not only people, but people and 
land must be redeemed together. Joun Porter 


Christian Living. By Stephen F. Bayne, Jr. Seabury Press, 1957, pp. 341. 


$3.5 


‘This is the fifth volume in the Church’s Teaching Series which has 
been published under the direction of the Department of Christian 
ducation of the National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the U.S.A. The author is the Bishop of Olympia, whose life of 
Christian service has included teaching at the General Theologica! 
Seminary, being rector of parish churches, and being Chaplain at Co- 
lumbia University before becoming Bishop of Olympia in 1947. Per- 
haps of even greater importance in providing a knowledge of “Chris- 
tian Living” has been the fact that Bishop Bayne has a family which 
includes five children, which should certainly provide him with ample 
opportunities of experience in the problems of Christian living! He 
also served in the U. S. Naval Reserve as a Chaplain during World 
War IL. 

With all the foregoing evidently in mind, Bishop Bayne begins this 
volume by saying, “This is a book about Christian living. It is not a 
text-book for experts in the theory of Christian ethics, but one written 
for plain people like ourselves who are concerned about our workaday 
Christian lives in our homes and jobs and communities. What does 
Christ expect of us as fathers and mothers, as employees, as citizens: 
What duties and responsibilities does the Church teach us? How can 
we be better witnesses for Christ? How are we to become stronger and 
happier Christians and church people? ‘These are the questions with 
which this book deals.” 

“Freedom,” “Choice,” “Decision”’—these are the key words of the 
author’s thinking. He states, “All life is the persistent recurring op- 
portunity to choose God and His truth and love and, by His power, 
to build our lives and ourselves in His pattern.” 

Later on he states, “This inescapable element of choice infects ev- 
ervthing in life. Our membership in a family, our interdependence 
with and on other people in our jobs, our citizenship, our participa- 
tion in the common life of the world—not one of these is optional. 
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There is no way in which a man can dig a hole for himself and pull 
the hole in after him; there is no way to secede from humanity and 
its problems and live our own life in isolation. We have the choice 
only of being either ineffective members of the human race, failing to 
carry our end of the load, or positive and loyal members, doing our 
best to take our part in the life of the body. There is no third way. 
Thus, the experience of freedom—of choice—is the most general of all 
human expriences. ‘The most important thing, of course, is what our 
freedom means to God. We tried to say this when we talked first 
about Christ, the Free Man. God did not simply give us freedom 
and abandon us. He does not make us responsible—obliged to choose 
and be judged by our choices—and then leave us to stand alone be- 
fore His implacable justice. God so loved the world that He came in- 
side our freedom Himself, and showed us how to use it aright.” 

It is natural that as the “father of the family,” Bishop Bayne should 
concern himself with “personal life, family and work,” dealing with 
such subjects as “Personal Religious Life,” “Sex in Marriage,” “Chil- 
cren and the Home,” etc. Because of his breadth of interest and views, 
he progresses into censideration of “Church, Community and Nation” 
and “National and International Life.” Throughout all that he says, 
his concern is ever for the Church, with special relatioinship to the 
Anglican thought, teachings and traditions. 

Because he is a preacher and an excellent one, the homiletical quality 
of his thought is evident. His purpose is not only to inform, but also 
to convince and to inspire action. He has the gift of picturesque phras- 
ing and clarity of speech as well as the excellence of a well-trained 
mind. 

This volume is not so much a text-book to be used in classes as it is 
a guide to constructive thinking for the individual teacher and for the 
individual churchman who seeks information and guidance about the 
Christian way of life. 

It is not for those who are unwilling to think and to study and to 
meditate on the meaning of existence from a Christian standpoint—not 
just a guide to “Confident Living,” but it is a “guide to Christian liv- 
ing,” which may properly be used by any reasonably well-educated and 
intelligent churchman. Preachers will find in it excellent homiletical 
material. Churchmen interested in the ecumenical movement will see 
in it reflections of Bishop Bayne’s deep concern for Christian unity. 
Most of all, however, the author apparently is seeking to impress upon 
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his readers the necessity of seeing that the Christian gospel permeates 
all our thinking and action as individuals, as citizens of our nation, 
and as members of the world community, but always as followers of 
the Lord Jesus and members of His Church. He states, “The end of 
all living is to learn how to offer our lives and our world to God and 
fulfill ourselves in free obedience. In this offering, Christ led the way 
—in every word and act, and most of all, in the sublime, single offer- 
ing of Calvary. He invites us to follow Him along this way, in sure 
and certain hope that the end of the road is right and good and with 
God. When we were confirmed, we promised to follow Him along that 


way. To live as a Christian is then to follow along the way of offer- 
ing, with Him, in Him, and through Him, Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
‘This volume bids fair to become one of the most popular as well as 
one of the most useful of the Church’s Teaching Series. 
Watrter H. Gray 


Motivation és seidiins: Motives That Make People Buy. By P 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957, pp. 210. $5.50. 

The Hidden Persuaders. By Vance Packard. New York: David McKay Company, 
1957, pp. 275. $4.00. 

The marketers decided, according to Mr. Packard, that it is danger- 
ous to assume that people can be trusted to behave in a rational way. 
Therefore, for each man, woman and child in America in 1955 roughly 
$53 was spent to persuade him or her to buy products of industry. 
However, it has now been discovered that advertising per se may be 
absolutely useless, or even harmful, for a product. One must worry 
more about symbols than copy, and one must be considerably more 
concerned with subsurface motivating factors than with so-called ra- 
tional factors. 

Most Americans—and even some old-time, highly-placed ad moguls 
—still rebel against the fact that cigarettes, gasoline, deodorants and 
automobies have “personality.” A chief of research for a major ad 
agency is quoted in Packard’s tome: “In buying a gasoline you get 
played back to you who you are. Each gasoline has built up an image 
or personality. Each helps a buyer answer the question ‘who am I? 
Your aim is to find the people who have an affinity for your gasoline.” 
Such an affiffinity, it is explained in Mr. Martineau’s book, is appealed- 
to by subconscious reactions to the gas station sign and slogan. Pack- 
ard explains “car personality” to us: “The automobile tells who we 
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re and what we think we want to be... . It is a portable symbol of 
our personality and our position.... ‘lhe clearest way we have of 
telling people of our exact position. [In buying a car] you are saying 
in a sense, ‘I am looking for the car that expresses who I am.’ ” 

Dr. Ernest Dichter is a high-priest of Motivation Resarch, the new 
technique which has already revolutionized advertising and public re- 
lations and which is concerned with subsurface motivating factors in 
buying and selling. “Every time you sell a self-indulgent product” 
(he is quoted as saying) “you have to assuage the buyer’s guilt feel- 
ings... Offer absolution.” It was Dichter who cautioned banks seek- 
ing to find more business to soften their image of righteousness. 

lhe “symbol manipulators” are at work in every field from politics 
to movies to religion, reshaping the face of American life, according to 
Packard. He quotes a social scientist’s report on Arthur Godfrey: “By 
selling us on our own wishes he becomes the most powerful salesman 
of our times.” Television’s Herb Sheldon is also quoted as saying: 
“Children are living, talking records of what we tell them every day.” 
In selling, it has been discovered by Motivation Research that bigness 
must be offered (“biggest is best”) and customers buy 22 per cent 
more if store shelves are kept full.. 

The Church is an institution which has its being in this world of 
Motivation Research and of Subliminal Advertising, an even newer 
cimmick of the hucksters. The Church is not alone called on to speak 
prophetically about such new techniques as they are let loose upon 
society. The Church has the difficult chore of deciding what makes 
ior proper use, and what makes for misuse, not only in regard to its 
‘aymen but for its own public relations approach to the world. 

“The great enemy of communication is the illusion of it,” writes 
Martineau. “Human beings have the habit of talking and writing too 
much without conveying any meaning. Nowhere is this more true than 
in advertising, which too often ends up as the communication from one 
set of professionals to another set of professionals, not to the mass 
eudience they are supposed to be reaching.” From this base, Mar- 
tineau moves to a negation of verbalization in favor of the increasing 
stenificance of visual symbols. “Modern advertising can and does 
reach into the emotional structure, the unconscious, the deepest sources 
of motivation in the individual. This is what the creative people are 
trying to create—a message which will incorporate this power to move 
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human beings just because it can get at their primitive, fundamental, 
prelogical motives and impulses.” 

The work of the creative advertiser is much harder than it was ever 
before presumed to be, according to Martineau, for such a craftsman 
must now “achieve meanings which may exist entirely apart from any 
words, meanings which can often be far more significant than any 
literal language meanings.” He is speaking of emotive and esthetic 
meanings. Or, they may be informative meanings which have to be 
approached by nonverbal symbols because they cannot be expressed 
in so many words. 

In Motivation Research, the person becomes the center of dominant 
interest. He is seen as being changeable, suggestible, highly non- 
rational, motivated far more by emotion and habit and unconscious 
causes than by reason and logic. Individual behavior is seen, too, as 
being shaped by ideals and pressures of one’s particular society. “Even 
such a factor as religion bends a personality. There are very few 
Episcopalian farmers, Presbyterian farmers or Jewish farmers.” Moti- 
vation Research—which is generally known in the trade as M. R—- 
offers techniques and bodies of theory from the various humanistic 
sciences, particularly sociology, social anthropology, psychology, psy- 
choanalysis, psychiatry and social psychology. Semantics and the va- 
rious discipines grouped under communication are also extremely rele- 
vant. 

There is a desire, in use of M. R., to reach the real person “behind 
all the masks that he has to wear” and to penetrate underneath “his 
conforming conduct” and “the parts of his personality that he shows to 
the world when he is behaving himself.” M. R. is also concerned with 
the psychological meaning: which play such a considerable role in the 
life history of institutions and products. “Far from being absolutes 
with fixed sets of qualities, products and institutions and brands have 
almost entirey subjective definitions.” Martineau maintains that psy- 
chological “wants” are just as real as biological wants. He is aware 
of the importance of imagery in motivating men’s daily behavior, and 
of style as an entirely subjective element. He sums up the “whole 
thesis” of his book in the admonition that advertising should be helped 
by a clearer understanding of motives involved—conscious and uncon- 
scious, positive and negative, personal and social, dominant and sub- 
ordinate. 

Any buying process is an interaction between the personality of the 
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individual and the so-called “personality” of the product or institution, 
writes Martineau. He is an advocate of directive communication, e.g., 
an attempt to direct, control or influence the behavior of other persons. 
:vidence indicates that the greatest memorability is achieved for a 
product or institution by its affective qualities, by its nuances of feeling, 
by any traces of emotional meanings. Affective meanings include color, 
mood, pictorial symbols. In this connection, numerous industrial ad- 
vertisers are making use of devices of abstract and nonobjective paint- 
ing: “the emotion of surfaces, the strife of line, multiple perspectives, 
dynamic impact created by form and color alone. ‘The art and the 
over-all tone of their advertising are communicating very clearly that 
these are extremely progressive organizations—imaginative, resource- 
ful, capable, years ahead in their thinking.” It seems to be of the 
utmost importance for the Church to grasp what Martineau is saying 
here about “institutional communication” and also about “feeling 
meanings.” 

“Indirection” is vital in M. R. “This is why the most effective ad- 
vertising, like successful public relations, is the act of saying one 
thing while the important meaning is often sailing out in another di- 
‘ection to appeal to the real motive areas.” Martineau usefully reminds 
his ad-men colleagues—and it is good advice for churchmen, too—that 
there is a tremendous gap between what we think we are saying and 
what we are really saying. In this vein, he says that it is important to 
ascertain whether one’s creative symbols are meaningful and whether 
the audience might possibly be reading in a different set of broad mean- 
ings from the symbols than was intended. 

“Product image”: what is it? It consists of “the total set of attitudes, 
the halo of psychological meanings, the associations of feeling, the in- 
delibly written esthetic messages over and above the bare physical 
qualities.” One wonders what is the popular image, say, of the Episco- 
pal Church in the U. S. A.? One wonders what is the popular image 
of “a Christian” or a certain local church in a certain neighborhood, 
or a certain clergyman in a specific community. Does not effective 
Christian communication call for considerably increased research along 
these lines of “popuar images”? Perhaps we have far too long as- 
sumed that other people look at the Church as we happen to regard 
it. “In virtually every area we have studied, we find the biggest dis- 
crepancies imaginable between what the company thinks of itself—the 
image it believes it is presenting to the public—and the way the con- 
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sumer actually sees it,” Martineau writes. Outlining radical factors in 
symbol-change, he reminds us (one hopes it is not too late, but, surely, 
time is running out!) that our symbols have to be reconcilable with the 
currents acting as master motives in American life today. In other 
words, we are communicating or we are not communicating, we are 
getting across with our message or we are failing to get across with it. 
Some progress would be an awareness that we are not getting across 
(if such were the case), even if we did not immediately know how to 
progress from that startling bit of information. In conclusion, Mr. 
Martineau’s reminder to advertising men—that their beliefs and in- 
sights are reflective of ome class viewpoint “which may be at sharp 
variance with beliefs and insights of other classes”"—is applicable to 
many Church leaders, clerical and lay. 

One finds valuable potential uses of Motivation Research for the 
Church. Obviously, one is also well aware of misuse and of “exploita- 
tion,” which calls for the Church to exercise its prophetic ministry. 
The balance will be valuable use of the new technique, coupled with 


precise knowledge of its limitations. Matcoum Boyp 
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Translated “study” 
Interpre- 
West- 


The .dcts of the Apostles. and “devotional reading” (cf. 


with an Introduction and 
tation by William Bare‘ay. 
minster 


remarks in the opening 
to Read the Bible). 


Grant's 


sect! of his 


Press, 2nd ed., 1957, pp. 
213. $2.50. 
The Gospel of Mark. Translated with an The Parish Comes Alive. By Ernest W, 
Introduction and Interpretation by Southcott. Morehouse-Gorham, 1936. 
William Barclay. Westminster Press. pp. 143. $2.75. 
1957, pp. 390. $2.50. 


ee: This Bish Pp of New York’s Book for 


Two volumes of “The Daily Study 
: 1937. written by Canon Southcott. Vicar 
Seric being published in cot of St. W ilfrid s C hurch. Halton. Leeds. 
land by the Saint Andrew Press and in 
land by the saint -indrew Fress and mM s an account of a “new and bold ex 


country by Westminster. The au- 
is Lecturer in New Testament and 
Hel'enistice Greek at the University of 


‘The interpretation is written 


this 


Glasgow. 
with the layman in mind, with full ex- 
The 


idiomatic, 


slanations and homiletical touches. 


trans'ation is fresh and 
and the scholarship up-to-date and re- 
The successful'y over- 


comes the distinction between 


author 
false 


liable. 


evangelism” as carried out 
The experiment stems from 


periment in 
in his parish. 

recovery of the apostolic concept of 
the Church as the family of God gath- 
cred tocether in Eucharistic worship, and 
the whole of Christian action is seen as 
an extension of this sacramental sharing 
n the level where people actually live. 
The insizht gives new meaningfulness to 
the elements of the common life in the 


»eregation: Baptism and Confirmation 
once again become parish events; evan- 
velism, spark-plugged by militant cells— 
“the church in the house”’—becomes a 
jay as well as clerical enterprise. Chris- 
tisn worship is no longer confined to the 
church edifice: it is carried into homes 
where dining tables become tables of the 
Lord. ‘The Church’s healing ministry, 
her ecumenical witness, her corporate 
business and social life, these and many 
other facets of her total life, become vital 
avenues for Christian action, inspired by 
the same recovery of apostolic sacramen- 
tulisin. 

The book is “must” reading for all 
priests and trained lay-foik concerned 
with the revitalization of the Church’s 
perochial life. Its chief strength lies in 
its clear and convincing explication of 
practical sacramentalism, especially in its 
context of the concept of the “house- 
church.” The details are quite secon- 
dary: they happen to be the particular 
expression the central concern has taken 
at Halton. However, seen in this light, 
they are never mere “gimmicks,” and are 
suzeestive for adapted use in American 
parishes as well, Persons who have been 
familiar with the literature stemming from 
the French Roman Catholic revival, the 
“Zoe” movement among the Orthodox 
and the liturgical interest among some 
of the continental protestant groups will 
be especially interested in this Anglican 
piece which bears the same marks of 
liturgical recovery and renewal. 

R. K. N. 


Ti Faith of Israel. By H. H. Rowley. 
Westminster Press, 1956, pp. 201. 
$3.50. 

In a time like ours of a “revival of 
interest in religion,” the question arises. 
for whom is a book like this written? In 
his preface Dr. Rowley claims it is for 
the “more general reader.” The reaction 
of this reviewer is that this book is not 
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for the general reader, who has tried with 
indifferent success to read the Bib'e: who 
has certain ideas about the “contradiction 
of Genesis by science:” and who has 
been stirred by the publicity about the 
Dead Sea Scrolls to ask his rector what 
to read about the Bible. Lucidity, clarity 
of thought. and case of expression are 
certainly necessary, but more necessary 
is to look at things from a different point 
of view, so that the reflections from our 
present prejudices may not blind us to 
what is behind the systematic rubrics of 
God, man. and salvation. 

History is the crux, and the insight 
based on an understanding of history as 
“content-filled” for the Hebrews gives us 
a clue: 12 o'clock is not the time the sun 
passes the meridian, but is rather time 
for lunch. The reference has to be in 
terms, not of experience but of meeting, 
and of meeting at a particular place and 
time between persons, for a man cannot 
meet an experience in the abstract. Both 
Martin Buber and group dynamics have 
much to teach us about biblical theology. 

So, for example. Dr. Rowley, in dis- 
cussing revelation says we must “strip 
[the prophet’s] word of that which ties 
it to the situation of his day and perceive 
its enduring content” (p. 39). But this 
denies the importance of history. If we 
interpret the Bible systematically, about 
as much sense as you can make of reve- 
lation is the cumbrous statement “We 
find revelation through a complex of per- 
-onality and event in certain moments of 
special significance in the biblical story” 
(p. 38). 
the meeting of God and prophet in an 
event in time and space are all factors 


3ut if we take history seriously, 


of revelation and no one factor can be 
icnored without destroying revelation. The 
historical event is primary: sround this 
cluster the abstractions. 

‘There was nothing here distinctively 
new to the reviewer, who was graduated 
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from 1951, when what he 
learned was not presented as new. The 
only exception was the comment on hesedh 
as a word to describe attitude 
toward God (p. 130, note 1 and p. 62, 
For the parson or seminarian 


seminary in 


man’s 


note 2). 
who wants traditional theology of the OT, 
this is a good book; annotated, but not 
too much; in clear style if you are al- 
ready interested. 


Neue Testament nach der 
Deutschen Uecbersetzung D. Martin 
Luthers: Revidierter Text 1956. Stut- 


Das 


tuart Priv. Wiirtt. Zibelantalt, 
1956 
This is a superbly beautiful pocket 


New Testament in the latest revised text 
One might al- 
S. V., as it 


3ible so- 


of Luther's translation. 
most call it the German R. 
is published by the united 
cicties of Germany under the authorization 
of the Council of the Evangelical Church. 
Everything about the volume is admirable. 
The size and format, the paper, the type. 
the arranzement of the pages, the sub- 
heads giving the subjects of the pericopes 
as a guide to the reader. the parallel 
references under the subheads, the cross 
references in the margin opposite the pas- 
sage or verse concerned, the chronological 
table. the sketch of the rise of the New 
Testament, the list of daily readings, the 
maps—would that we had in this country 
something as good, not only for religious 
educational use but for the ordinary 


reader! 


Hebreze Man. By Ludwig Koehler. Trans- 
lated by Peter R. Acroyd. Abingdon 


Press, 1956, pp. 160. $2.50. 


This is the American edition of the 
English translation of a book which was 
The 
small simplicity of the book 
belie its great worth. It is a delightful. 
as well as informative and reliable, de- 
scription of what ancient Hebrew man 


first published in German in 1953. 


size and 
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looked like, of the routine of his daily 
life and of how he reacted to things in 
thought and feeling. Koehler is not only 
uses the 
and 


who 


a leader among scholars who 


results of every branch of historical 
but an author 


linguistic studies, 


brings his information together in a cre- 
ative and fascinating way. He has 
duced one of those rare books which will 


pre - 


make interesting reading for the layman 
and will, at the same time, repay attention 
Though it is hard to 
section for 


by the scholar. 
out particular 
praise, this reviewer found the 
of the sodh, the men’s forum 
and the discussion of 
Hebrews’ 


single any 
special 

account 
for conversation, 
which the respect 
survive 


the way in 
for tradition 
foreign domination most suggestive. Koeh- 
irst published in 


enabled them to 
ler’s important essay, 
1931, on “Justice in the Gate,” is in- 
cluded as an appendix. The translation 


A Serpent in Eden, by Sydney Temple. 
Morehouse:Gorham, 1957. pp. 87. 


A study of seven Old Testament stories, 
treating them as “parables” of the re- 
ligious life and finding in them deep and 
permanent lessons. ‘The application to 
modern conditions, social and economic as 


well as religious, is penetrating and cox- 


ent. Dr Temple is now professor of New 
Testament at Huron College. London, 
Ontario. 

Das Neue Testament . . . m einem 


erneuerten Luthertext mit Bildern von 
Wilhelm — Steinhausen. Stuttgart: 
Priv. Wiirttambergische Bibelanstalt. 
1954. 


This is a beautifully printed, illustrated 
edition of a revised Luther New Testa- 
ment, submitted as a contribution to the 
further revision of the Luther Bible. To 
us, remote from the scene and not in a 
position to use the translation regularly, 


| 


the revision seems too conservative— 
whereas in Germany there were com- 
plaints that it was not a revision but a 
new translation. (How like the comments 
en our own R. §. V.!) The pictures are 
vivid and impressive—though the type of 
Secure used for our Lord is the sombre 
one we see, e.g. in Kai Munk’s Ordet— 
both of them the product of the war 
generation and its aftermath. 


Essavs on Typology, by G. W. H. Lampe 
and K. J. Woollcombe. Studies in 
Ziblical Theology No. 22. Alec R. 
\lenson, Inc., 1957, pp. 80. $1. 

Here are two apologetic essays on typ- 
ology in the series of Studies in Biblical 

Theology: continue to 

maintain the superior standards of these 


essays which 


studies. 

Lampe points out in his essay that the 
effect of higher criticism was not so 
much to discredit the historical authen- 
ticity of the Bible as it was to destroy 
the old conception of the unity of scrip- 
ture. with a resultant fall into the error 
of Marcionism. The question for our day 
is how to re-understand the unity of 
scripture without throwing out the happy 
results of higher criticism. Both authors 
suggest that a possible way out of our 
dilernma is typology, rightly understood, 
to reconstruct an understanding of that 
unity. 

The trouble is, as always, that we 
tend to attack any phenomenon in terms 
of its lowest and least attractive level. 
So we condemn typology because of the 
fanciful use of it in the allegorizing of 
Homer by the Greeks or of the Old Testa- 
ment by Philo. Lampe’s essay is con- 
cerned for the most part with discovering 
some means of distinguishing between 
he'pful and misleading forms of typology 
which he does by contrasting Christ’s 
understanding of himself and the early 
church’s understanding of Christ with 
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“quasi-Platonist, quasi-sacramental” 
thought. In the overall pattern of the 
Bible. which Lampe defines as the re- 
lationship between God and his covenant- 
people, Christ is the key which unlocks 
the secret of the relationship of the parts 
to the whole. 

Woollcombe’s essay is an historical ex- 
amination of New Testament and patristic 
use of typology as a method of exegesis. 
His beautifully organized essay also gives 
us means of distinguishing between help- 
ful and misleading forms of typology. by 
division into three forms; allegorism, ful- 
fillment of prophecy, and typology as such, 
which he calls distinctively Christian. 
There is little allegorism in the New 
Testament, and what little there is does 
not throw away the literal sense, as the 
Greeks and Philo did, once they had 
found the “undersense,” or hidden mean- 
ing. The distinction which Woollcombe 
makes between fulfillment of prophecy 
and typology clarifies both. Fulfillment 
of prophecy as recapitulative was used 
in the Old Testament as well as the 
New. as an expression of what was to 
come, Woollcombe shows, but typology is 
used rather to illustrate the consistency 
of God’s dealings with men. 

Both authors seem to contradict what 
they say about typology by saying that 
unhistorical allegorism may be used in 
sermons for its rhetorical effect (pp. 35 
and 58). Both authors make very good 
points about the sacramental aspects of 
typology (pp. 30 and 74). in contrasting 
che proper use of scripture with “quasi- 
sacramentalism.” 

A clearer view than these two essays on 
typology could not be found. 


TLWB, Life. 9 polemos—poreuomai. 


The latest installment contains the 
important articles polls, polloi, ponéros, 


and ponéria. On the basis of the vo- 
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cabulary of the N. ‘I. in Bauer's Lexicon, 
we should judge that the present work is 
now about seven-ninths complete.  For- 


tunately it is going steadily forward once 


more, after the long delay of the war 
years and the threat of further inter- 
ruption following. 


Christ and Adam: Man and Humanity in 


Romans 5. By Karl Barth. trans. 
T. A. Smal. Harper & Brothers 
1957 (1956) 


The monumental Church Doematics of 
Karl Barth has beth a of 


11 | Iration object 


been source 


and the of serious 


1 


he Atlantic. 
Those who have worked their way through 


criticism on both sides of t 


this huge work to its present point of 
completion will find in this. brief, but 
meaty discussion the ground of Barth’s 


theological anthropology as it is ex- 
pounded in Vol. III, 2. 


ticularly in the chapter, 


and more par- 
“Jesus Christ, 


the Lord as Servant” in Vol. IV, 1. For 
those less familiar with the theo'ogical 
outlook of the Church Dozematics, Wil- 


he'm Pauck has supplied a penetrating 
introduction setting forth Barth’s method 
and assumptions. As he expounds one 
of the of the 
Apostle’s thought, Barth lays bare the 
centrality in his own thought of an ade- 
On the 
insists 


most seminal chapters 


quately scriptural Christology. 
basis of this Christology, Barth 
upon an understanding of human nature 
through Jesus Christ who “is the secret 
truth about the essential nature of man” 
(p. 86). 

A comparison of this exegesis of Ro- 
mans §. with that made by Barth in his 
Epistle to the Romans (trans. FEF. C. 
Hoskyns [Oxford Univ. Press, 1933]. pp. 
149-187) Barth’s 
appreciation of the Pauline argument has 
broadened and deepened without chang- 
ing its direction. This 
graph is a worthy addition to the litera- 


will demonstrate how 


original mono- 
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ture on Romans, and disagreement with 
the author’s assumptions should net pre- 


clude a sympathetic reading of his dedi- 


cated striving for the meaning of the 
text. Smail’s translation is both accurate 
and felicitous 


The Book of Revelation: 4 Commentary 

Based on the Revised Standard Ver- 
By Thomas S. Kepler. Ox- 
ford University Press. 1957. pp. vii- 
2 $4.50. 


SION, 


consistent method of interpreting 
Scripture meets its crucial test when 
to the Revelation of St. Jolin the 


Divine: the Church has so long abused 
or neglected this book that any attempt 


to rehabilitate it must cautious'y avoid 


the excesses of zealous or scoffing pre- 
decessors. Dr. Kepler brings to this 
task a deep appreciation of the twentieth 


century advance in biblical studies with 
no. sacrifice his viewpoint. A 
lucid introduction forth 
questions about the historical 
the book and 
terms. The 
with the internal problems as they 
to 


of own 


sets the basic 
setting of 
in simple 


answers them 


detailed commentary deals 
arise 
granting each of them space com- 
com- 
Ex- 
amples of these illuminating remarks are 
to be found at 13:1-3 (pp. 139 ff.), 13: 
16-18 (pp. 146 ff.), 17: 10-12 
77 

Preoceupation with the significance of 
and ten (e.g. pr. 35) 


the commentator the 


mensurate with its importance and 
plexity in understanding the book. 


and (pp 


the numbers seven 
has for 
vital significance of the number eight for 
author of Con- 
sidering that the intended for 
laymen. the bibliography (pp. 225 f.) 
would have been more useful had it been 
annotated. There is a discrepancy be- 
tween a footnote on p. 27, and the biblio- 
graphic entry on p. 226, both citing H 
H. Rowley, The Relevance of Apocalyp- 
tic. 5. &. 


obscured 


the the Apocalypse. 


book is 


| 


The Dionysiac Mysteries of the Hellenis- 
tic and Roman Age. By Martin P. 
Nilsson. Lund: Gleerup. 1957. pp. 
Vill 150. 


In the study of the so-called “mystery 

ivions” of late antiquity, too little at- 
tention has been given the Dionysiac cuit. 

‘ch was widespread and influential, but 
yard to explain. In this book the vete- 
Swedish archeologist and historian 
of religion has put together all that we 
know of this cult in the Hellenistic-Ro- 
man age, and has given a sound expert 
interpretation. The importance of the 
cubject—and of this book—for every 
student of NT times goes without saying. 
AMthough the rites varied from place to 
place and from time to time, they were 
izinally and remained throughout their 
history purely Greek. with no trace of 
riental influence. “They had symbols— 
very old ones, derived from Greek pre- 
history no doubt: they had the usual 
cista mystica (so had other cults: see 
Apuleius: so had the early Christians: see 
the account of the martyrs at Scili— 
though their chest contained only books, 
“the books of a good man, Paul”). Per- 
haps the Dionysiac chest also contained 


hook 


s—certainly they possessed holy 
books. on which lectures were delivered 
in intellectual circles. and they practiced 
food laws (Pythagorean) and believed in 
an afterlife of punishment or bliss (ideas 
derived from Orphism). 
and banquetting had a large place in their 
ritual. In fact. “the mysteries of Diony- 


Wine-drinking 


sos appealed to well-to-do people who 
loved a pleasant and luxurious life. The 
banquet of the blessed Dead appealed to 
the taste of a public that was fond of 
the pleasures of life and did not take re- 


ligion too seriously. The mysteries of 
Dionysos appealed to people who from 
education and conservatism kept to the 


old culture and religion and yielded less 
iy to the lure of the more demanding 
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foreizn religions, but who still wanted 
a little thrill of religion as a spice to the 
daily routine” (p. 146 f.). How modern! 
It may be noted that Professor Nilsson 
acrees with Maiuri and ot 1 inter- 
e Villa 


dei Misteri at Pompeii as Dionysiac. 


preting the wall paintings 
F. C. G. 


Studia Patristica 1-11, Papers presented 
to the Second International Confer- 
ence on Patristic Studies held at 
Christ Church, Oxiord, 1055. Vdited 


by Kurt Aland and F. L. Cross. 
serlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1937 (Texte 
und Untersuchungen, 63-64). Pp. x 


700, vili + 560. DM. 96. 


The vitality of patristic studies is 
clearly reflected in these two large vol- 
umes of papers in English. French, and 
German: two of the 115 papers are in 
Like the 


conference itself. the papers are divided 


Russian and one is in Italian. 


into twelve sections: editions (and manu- 
script studies), literary criticism, philo- 
logical studies, the Fathers and the Bible 
(quotations and exevesis), Judaica, his- 
torical problems. liturgical studies. juri- 
dical studies. and papers related to theo- 
ology. philosophy, monasticism, and as- 
ceticism. Those who attended the con- 
ference may miss some of the more general 
papers or reports of some of the general 
discussions. Those who did not attend 
should be relieved to learn that no one 
listened to all the papers which were read: 
most of the time at least five papers were 
being delivered simultaneously in_ section 
meetings. 

The general level of the papers was ex- 
tremely hich, and it is obviously impos- 
sible to discuss all. or even many. of 
them in a review. It might be men- 
tioned that at the conference there was 
considerably more interest gnosticism 
than is shown in these volumes: the pa- 
pers on gnostic subjects have been printed 


wy 


elsewhere. 
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The climate of patristic study as shown 
in these volumes .» one of concern with 
the Fathers as Christians. This is to say 
that on the one hand patristic scholars 


are trying to place the Fathers as pre- 
cultural 
environment and 
that on the other, they are trying to place 
them in the history of Christian theolozy. 


To a considerable extent, the “pure” tex- 


cisely as possible in the general 


in which they lived, 


tual and literary criticism of a generation 


or two ago has been assimilated: it can 


be taken for granted. In this respect the 
situation of patristic studies is not 
sible. The 


ence scems to lie in the extent to 


unlike 
differ- 


which 


that of work in the 
previous critical work is actually utilized. 
These Studia Patristica ought to be in 
every seminary library, where they not 
only will prove invaluable for more ad- 
vanced students of church history but also 
ought to arouse the interest of beginners. 
They are an important landmark in the 
current patristic revival. Some of them 
point toward an area which, I believe. 
will be very fruitful for further study: the 
influence of the study of the fathers on 
later theology. In this regard one may 
mention one paper on “Les Péres et le 


Mouvement d’Oxford” and another on 
“Influence of Patristic Studies on Rus- 
sian modern Mystics.” 

R. MM. C. 


Anglican Orders and Defect of Intention. 
Francis Clark. S. J. Longmans. 
1956, pp. xx + 215. 25s. 
This 


cept ion 


is a technical study of the con- 
of “sacramental intention” in 
Roman Catholic theology. 
specific purpose is to define the meaning 
of Pope Leo XIIT when the latter de- 
clared, in the bull Apostolicae Curae, that 
addition to defects. Anglican 
Orders suffered from a defect of intention. 
That statement has been subjected to a 
wide variety of interpretation, both by 


The author's 


in other 
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controversialists and by Roman student 
of sacramental doctrine in general. fF: 
Clark that Leo 
neither to the intention of the Anglic 


argucs was referrin: 
Church, nor to the intention of the tex 
of the Ordinal, nor to the claim that thx 
of 
not ntend to confer any Orders at all, 
but rather to the “principle of positive 
The author demonstrates 
that this principle was held by theo- 


consecrators Archbishop Parker dic 


exclusion.” 
logians who probably influenced Leo, and 
it appears in many modern Roman judze- 
ments on the validity of baptisms and 
marriages. 

What is this principle? In brief, it is 
the supposition that if a minister wills 


to administer a sacrament according t 


the mind of the Church, but at the same 
positively from in- 
of t] at 


rendered nu! 


time excludes 


tention some essential aspect 


sacrament, it is thereby 


This is held to be true even if the minis- 


ter did not know that the excluded ele- 
ment was essential. According to tle 
Roman view, a sacrificing priesthood is 


essential to the Christian ministry. and 
hence Holy Orders cannot be conferred 
by any bishop who opposes such a view 


Clark does not to define 


“sacrificing priesthood.” reveals 1 


undertake 
He 
knowledge of the Scriptural conception 
of the Christian ministry, nor any aware- 
ness that his views or the views of his 
Church are subject to the judgment of 
the Word of God. 
that there is a serious divergence between 
the Roman the 
minister and the Anglican (and Eastern) 
conception of the corporate Church as 
the bestower of the sacraments. 


He rightly points out 


emphasis on individual 


On the “principle of positive exclusion.” 
Anglicans would have to question whether 
a bishop who opposes the preaching of 
the Gospel Orders. 
This was precisely the kind of questint 
which the Marian Reaction forced on the 


can rightly confer 


—— 
= 
| — 


irch of England in the sixteenth cen- 
, and it is the sort of question which 
must be faced. Is the purpose of 
ministry to perform what the Modern- 
candidly described as quasi-magical 
monies, or is it to deliver the truth of 
Gospel to every nation? Perhaps, 
all, justification by faith summarizes 


real issue. H. B. P., JR. 


Message. By 
Seabury 


thinking the Christian 
W. Norman Pittenger. 
Press, 1936, pp. 147. $3.25. 

Ihe contents of this convincing book 
irst saw the light of day as a course of 
‘ectures delivered at the School of the 
Prophets in San Francisco, and later to 
the clergy of the Diocese of Olympia. The 
§rst chapter constitutes Dr. Pittenger’s 
inaugural lecture as Charles Lewis Gomph 
Professor of Christian Apologetics at the 
General Theological Seminary. 

Here is an essay in Christian communi- 
cation from a man whose concern is that 
the Church discover patterns of thought 
which will in fact as well as in theory 
communicate the essential meaning behind 
the Scriptural record of the events upon 
hich Christianity is based. Speaking to 

fellow priests, the author is not-at all 

ire that the typical Sunday sermon even 
begins to “get across” to the people in the 
pews. The author comes to the defense 
f a modernism which has both intellec- 
tual integrity and the kind of humility 
which refuses to claim absolute knowledge. 
Such a modernism, he believes, will be 

ind winsome by the laity of the Church. 

se intelligence is not sufficiently ap- 

reciated by the man in the pulpit. 

Rethinking the Christian Message 

ld strike responsive chords in the 

inds and hearts of those who wish the 
Church would not love tradition less but 

uld love people more and thus feed 

ir spirits more effectively with the 
Word of God as become man in Jesus 
Christ. J. O. H. 
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Wirterbuch scum Neuen 
Testament. Ed. by Gerhard Fried- 
rich. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1957. 
Vol. VI. 8, pneuma—polemos. 
DM 4.60 (subse. only). 


Th cologisches 


The new instalment of 7h/’B concludes 
the great article on pneuma, and covers 
pnicd, poied, poikilos, poimén, and pole- 
mos (first part). Perhaps the most in- 
teresting article is the one on poimén 
(shepherd), by Joachim Jeremias. He 
insists that the shepherds of Bethlehem 
were remembered in local tradition there, 
and that the story guarantees that Jesus’ 
birth took place in a cave—ancient 
shepherds often sheltered their flocks in 
caves. On the Shepherd Discourse in 
John, Dr. Jeremias (rightly, I believe) 
rejects the theory that the gospel is dis- 
arranged, and must be put back in proper 
disarrangement having taken 
in blocks—i.e. pages of 
equal length. As Hans 
said. what is needed is more psychological 
criticism, not so much source criticism. A 
writer like John wrote that—like 
John'—and this is the best one can say. 
Not every ancient writer had taken a 
century uni- 


order—the 
place, curiously, 
Lietzmann once 


like 


course in some twentieth 
versity in “writing and composition,” or 
first. century rhetorical 
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